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creeped [TY the poor prisoners!” This 
Ws! cry is not so often heard now as 
| NOY in past times; nor is there so 
\===<9}/ much reason for it. Neverthe- 
D>) Sag? 

Sauaees} less, we raise it—and we hope 
it will not be in vain. 

There are few things in the history of the 
country which impress us with more horror than 
the former condition of the prisons—not only 
of London, but the provinces. These were dens 
of vice, misery, and wickedness: men and women 
of all ages were huddled together : the jailor was 
also the publican ; and night and day those who 
would, in the next week, be hanged at Tyburn, 
caroused with the newly-made thief, and others 
of different degrees in crime: the debtors— 
even the untried, and possibly innocent—were 
mixed with the worst of wretches ; and many a 
man and woman who have by juries been 
acquitted, have been kept in jail until the day 
of their death, for no other reason than not 
being able to pay the prison fees. Sums were 
demanded on the entrance of every fresh person, 
and in many instances the clothing was taken | 
from the backs of unfortunate creatures to raise 
this money, which was invariably spent in drink | 
—the fearful father of uncounted crimes. In 
the cold winters many perished through lack of | 
clothes. In some of the London prisons no | 
allowance of food was made to those who were | 
destitute, and it was not uncommon for persons | 
to die of hunger. The misery of the prisoners, 
was not usually continued long, for jail-fever, 
and similar diseases were regular visitants, | 
which, not content with the destruction of those 
in confinement, have been known to sweep 
away magistrates, counsel, and jury from the 
neighbouring courts. Words would, however, 
fail to give a clear idea of the condition of the 
London prisons when John Howard came for- 
ward in the cause of humanity. 

Before the philanthropist who “ lived an 
apostle and died a martyr” began his work, 
nothing in the way of substantial improvements 
had been effected: the endeavours of charitable 
individuals had been spasmodic only, and the 
evils were too great and too deeply seated to be 
thus reached. As Mr. Hepworth Dixon says, 
in his excellent and interesting memoir of 
Howard,— 

“So gigantic were the vices which tainted 
the entire administration of the criminal law— 
so hopelessly corrupt and inculpated were all 
ranks of prison-officers,—so irredeemably in- 
different were the convicts themselves to their 
debased condition,—so filthy and fever-haunted 
were the buildings in which they were confined, 
—it is not at all surprising that, after a short 
but fruitless crusade against th> festering mass 
of moral plague, even benevolence itself should 
have shrunk from the peril and the pollution.” 


! . . 
contain that number when laid down, one half 


We have since made an examination of the 
were hung up in hammocks, while the other| neighbourhood of the Queen’s Prison. The bone- 
half lay on the floor under them ; whereby, as | boiling, melting, and “ knackers’” yard is well 


, the Report shows, the air was so wasted by the | known to the crowds of people who live in the 


, | . 
number of persons who breathed in that narrow | numerous small houses round about it. For the 


_ compass, that it was not sufficient to keep them | sake of those outside as well as those in the 


from stifling, and during the heat of summer prison, manufactories such as those now com- 
several perished for want of air! At the end plained of should be removed without loss of 
of the last century, dens were used in which time: the keeping of pigs should also be pre- 
life could not be maintained: human beings | vented, and some large yards more carefully 
were locked up for the night in small cells, seen after. Most of the property reaching from 
without chimney or other means of ventilation, | the prison towards the gasworks consists of 
in buildings polluted throughout by vilest houses two stories high, in long, straight streets, 
emanations from defective drains. It is not to in many parts inhabited by dangerous cha- 
be wondered at that amongst the mass of filth, racters. Strong men who might make capital 
disease, and licentiousness, fostered if not in- soldiers are lounging in all directions in the 
duced by such conditions, the jail distemper, dust and hot sunshine, gambling or in other 
raged with frightful virulence. ways killing time. There is scarcely any drain- 
In the “chink” at Plymouth, 17 feet long, age, and several persons told us that at the 
8 feet wide, and fire and a half feet high, dark commencement of the late rams the smells 
and stifling, having neither air nor light but arising from the cesspools and surface drains, 
through a wicket 5 inches by 7 inches! three and from the manufactures alluded to, were 
men were confined, under a sentence of trans- | intolerable. We found in every case of inquiry 
portation, for nearly two months! “They, the same results — fever and other illness. 
could neither see nor breathe freely, nor could, Close by, in this district, one cesspool is 
they stand upright. To keep alive at all, they , made to serve for three or four houses, and the 
were foreed to crouch—each in his turn—at channel of communication is constantly being 
the wicket, to catch a few inspirations of air; stopped up. The neighbourhood of all London 
otherwise, they must have died of suffocation, | prisons in time of summer heat should be care- 
for the door was rarely opened.’ * | fully examined, and as far as possible all offensive 
It is not of such things we have now to, matters should be removed : and so indeed with 
speak: the change since that time has been all neighbourhoods. 
very great, and shows in a tolerably satisfactory | The fearful Shadow is again nearing our land ; 
way how much progress we have made in and once more we would urge on every influ- 
civilization ; yet still— | ential man in every parish throughout the 
“ A prison is a house of care, ; United Kingdom, that Poverty, Crime, Disease, 
__ , Se aap ae ans Ges” and Death, are closely related to Dirt, Bad air, 
And it is both unjust and unfeeling to add un-' and Want of drainage. 


necessarily to the damage of those pent up 


within the grim walls of the Queen’s Prison and adie 
other metropolitan prisons. We are induced ON THE PROGRESSIVE CHANGES IN 





; - ; ORNAMENT, 
to make this observation by a statement which IN THE SUCCESSIVE STYLES OF MEDIEVAL 
has reached us from inmates of the Queen’s ARCHITECTURE. 


Prison, complaining of the unwholesomeness of 


. i Tue series of lectures at the Architectural 
some tallow-melting and other manufactories in 


Museum were closed by the following discourse 


‘pleasant was the smell from these places, that 


the neighbourhood of the building in which un- 
fortunate circumstances confine them. So un- 


the prisoners addressed a “round robin” to 
parties in authority on the subject. The 
nuisance, however, still continues, and several 
have been sick and ill: they say that loss of 
liberty is bad enough to bear, without the evil 
of an unpleasant and poisonous atmosphere. 
Several gentlemen who have been useful to the 
community are incareerated here through various 
causes. One person has been shut up more 
than forty years, for contempt of the Court of 
Chancery. He is now a feeble old man, but 


from Mr. G. G. Scott, on “The Progression of 
Styles in Architectural Ornament.” 

t may be thought, said he, that a practical or 
professional man is the best person to lecture or 
to write essays on subjects connected with his 
calling. The very contrary, however, is usually the 
ease, as the turmoil and disturbance of business 
really leave him scarcely a chance of giving the 
subject, whatever it may be, that quiet thought 
which is necessary to enable him to place is he 
fore his hearers or readers in anything like a 
perfect or systematic form, 

In the present instance I have really found it 
impossible to make due preparation, the time 
fixed being the very busiest in the whole year, 











must have had naturally a strong constitution 
to have lived so long under the contempt of | 
that unforgiving tribunal. Whether he has| 
outlived all ties beyond the walls, and has! 
ceased to desire liberation, singing with him of | 
Chillon,— 
“ ——The whole earth would henceforth be 
A wider prison unto me,”— 


and I therefore need excuse for the desultory 
and imperfect form of what I may lay before you. 
In my former lecture * (which was merel 
introductory to the subject) IE gave a eat. 
sketch of the rise of Rom ne architecture, 
red out of the débris of Roman urt after its 
estruction by the northern tribes, and part 
from the architecture which during the interval’ 
had developed itself in the Byzantine empire. I 


we camot say. Works which have delighted , showed that the carved work of the Romanesque 
the public have been produced within these style was mainly derived from the latter (the 





A Report, written in 1728, on the Marshalsea | walls, and here have dwelt some who, through | Byzantine) source. I then showed how Pointed 


(now merged, together with the Queen’s Bench 


confined upwards of 330 prisoners, most of 
them in the utmost necessity : they are divided 
into particular rooms called wards, and the 
prisoners belongi: g to each ward are locked up 
in their respective wards every night, most of 


which are excessively crowded, thirty, forty, | We are anxious, for the health of “the poor 
nay, fifty persons having been locked up in) 


some of them, not 16 feet square!” Ina room 


dthe Fleet, in the Q 5 Pri towhich misfortunes or defective organization, have been | 
and the Fleet, in the Queen’s Prison, to which we | 


are about briefly to refer), says—‘ In it are now | when dead :— 


less able to command applause when living than 


“« —__.The vision fades.—He dies. 
Then comes renown,—then fame appears,— 
=~ proclaims the a a nmegg 
ye, greenest over sep res, 
: Palm trees and laurel rise.”’ 


But not to go further into these particulars, 





prisoners,” that they should be able to open the , 


{ 


, windows of their little rooms in this hot weather, | 


ealled George’s Ward, 16 feet by 14 feet, and and to walk in their circumscribed recreation | 


about eight feet high, there were sometimes forty | space, without the annoyance and danger of! nature h 
persons locked up, never less than thirty-two; and | 


as the surface of the room was not sufficient to| 


breathing a foul and polluted atmosphere. 


or Gothic architecture arose by a natural 
transition from the Romanesque. 
description of the foliage prevalent during the 
early days of Poi atchitecture, which, 
though intinitely superior to that of the Roman- 
ue period, and really not very much like it, 
still grew out of it by a gradual transition—a 
progressive and constant striving to assimilate 
their foliage to that of nature without as yet any 
direct attempt to imitate individual leaves,—an 
ideal representation or symbolizing of foliage in 
the abstract, without descending into parti- 
eulars. The next step, and the crowning one of 
the tag v0. series, was the direct imitation of 
erself, without any idealizing or any 


further conventionalism than was necessary to- 





* Hepworth Dixon. , | 


* Bee Vol, XEL. pp. 471 and 483. 
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fit it to its uses, and the material in which it is 
executed. This we find to have been the point 
arrived at just when Gothic architecture had 
attained its highest perfection in other respects ; 
and well did this attainment accord with its 
other perfections! From this point I briefly 
showed the gradual departure from nature — 
the latter part of what is called the “ Decorate 
period,” and its almost entire relinquishment 
during the prevalence of the Perpendicular 
style; and the adoption of a conventionalism 
which I attempted to distinguish from that of 
the early period as being one of departure from 
the standard of nature, while the other had 
been one of striving onwards towards that great 
standard of excellence. I further expressed 
my opinion that, inferior as is this latter class 
of conventionalisms to the other, the foliage of 
the late period is, nevertheless, replete with 
beauty, and that there is an immense deal to be 
learned from it which may be attended with 
great practical advantage to the student. 

I will now illustrate the progression of which 
I then drew an outline by a series of specimens 
which I have selected as suited to place it in a 
clear and intelligible light. 

Mr. Scott then illustrated the consecutive 
changes by a great number of examples ; among 
which the following may be mentioned :— 

1. Capitals. — The beautiful overhanging 
Early English capital, by specimens from Ely 
and Lincoln. The early use of natural foliage, 
in conjunction with the stiff overhanging crocket, 
or stalk, by 'rench specimens in the Museum, 
and by a number of drawings enlarged from his 
own sketch-books. The use of natural foliage 
without this coaventional feature, by specimens 
from Southwell, Ely-place Chapel, the Sainte 
Chapelle at Paris, Oppenheim, &c.; and the 
softened foliage of a somewhat later period, by 
specimens from Beverley, &c. The Perpen- 
dicular style is not remarkable for its foliated 
capitals. In early specimens they resemble 
(when foliated) those of the preceding style ; 
but later, they are often enriched with square 
patera-formed leaves. 

2. Continuous Enrichments in Mouldings.— 
Those in the Early or Conventional style, by 
specimens from Ely Cathedral, and the Chapter- 
house, Westminster. The perfect natural foliage, 
by specimens from Southwell, Archbishop Peck- 
ham’s monument, &c. In its softened form by 
specimens from the famous screen facing the 
Lady Chapel at Winchester, and the Conven- 
tional style of the fifteenth century, by many 
examples in the Museum. 

3. Detached Enrichments in Mouldings. — 
Toothed ornaments, simple and enriched; and 
the rose enrichment, by specimens from Stone 
Church and Ely ; detached foliage in mouldings 
by various specimens. The use of the over- 
hanging crocket in mouldings, by various 
French and German specimens. The same used 
in union with natural foliage in various forms, 
ditto. ; detached natural foliage—various spe- 
cimens. The ball-flower, and the four-leaved 
flower—specimens from Hereford Cathedral, 
&e. The square patera-formed leaf from 
Ely, &c. 

4. Crockets—The Early English crocket, by 
fine specimens in the Museum. The same form 
united with natural foliage, by numerous speci- 
mens from France and Germany. The earl 
form of the natural crocket, or that formed from 
natural leaves, by specimens from Waltham- 
cross, Archbishop Peckham’s monument at 
Canterbury, De Luda’s monument at Ely, 
Southwell, St. Mary’s Abbey, the Porte Rouge 
at Paris, the Sainte Chapelle, Strasburg Cathe- 
dral, Cologne Cathedral, &c. &c. The softened 
form of the later decorated, by specimens from 
Ely,—the sereen at Winchester, St. Stephen’s 
Chapel, &e. And those of the Perpendicular 
style, and the contemporary French crockets, by 
specimens in the Museum. 

Bosses.—Of the Early style, there are many 
in the Museum which were referred to (being 
too large to be brought forward). Particular 
mention was made of a usual form in France 
where the foliage seems attached to a circular 

disk of plain stone, and is sometimes of wood 
attached to the stone (as in the crypt of the 
Sainte Chapelle) ; also to the peculiar form of 
boss used in wood ceilings of the Perpendicular 
period, as being remarkably well suited to its 


[ purpose, A specimen from Crosby Hall was 
shown, but the Museum is rich in specimens of 
this kind. Of bosses of the best periods, those 
over the choir at Westminster Abbey, and those 
at St. Mary’s Abbey, may be mentioned as 
among the finest; and those in the Museum 








Mr. Scott went in the same way through 
nearly every form of ornament, illustrating his 
remarks by specimens too numerous to be men- 
tioned, and particularly calling attention to the 
peculiar adaptation of the late foliage to wood- 
carving: also instancing brattishmg, poppy- 
heads, enriched panels, &c. as having been espe- 
cially devihenal at those periods, and calling 
attention to the fact that, though the foliage of 
that style is generally treated conventionally, it 
is sometimes as perfectly natural as at any 

eriod. Of this, P sao are many fine examples 
in the museum, both French and English.) 

But what do we learn from this lone series 
of transitions? Is art for the future to become 
a mere resultant of antiquarianism? I trust 
not! If this were to be the end of our 
researches, it would be better for us to give 
them up without more ado, and, forming our- 
selves at once in art—as the Americans are in 
politics—into a “ KNOW-NOTHING ” party, to 
start afresh from first principles, ignore all 
antecedent, and shut our eyes to everything 
which our forefathers have done! This, how- 
ever, is not a very easy thing to do, so that our 
best course will be to take as impartial a view 
as we can of the historical series we have in 
review before us, and to deduce from it so much, 
and only so much, as will aid us in our own 
work. What, then, is it that we find? 

First, we find our forefathers, while erect- 

ing a new fabric of civilization from the 
ruins of an ancient world, gradually elaborating 
out of materials, once refined but subsequently 
barbarized, a new system of ornamentation of 
extreme beauty—I mean what we call the 
Early English foliage :—we find that system of 
ornament so far like nature as to convey the 
idea of natural foliage, without being exactly 
like it. Wealso find in that system a wonderful 
adaptation to the uses of the ornament: we 
find it, in short, to be thoroughly architectonic 
in its character. We find in the capitals a 
strong, firm contour, growing well out of the 
shaft, and lending a firm support to the abacus. 
We find light aad shade to result spontaneously 
from the nature of the foliage, and that the 
foliage seems invented on purpcse for stone 
carving and for architectural uses. It is so like 
nature, that one searches in all directions for 
its living type, and can scarcely believe that 
none exists; yet it meets so perfectly all the 
exigencies of architecture, that if it had a type 
in nature, one would be fain to believe that it 
had been created expressly to be copied in 
stone. 
We find next a direct copying from nature, 
accompanied by a certain degree of adaptation, 
both in grouping into mechanical arrangements, 
and also in shaping leaves into crockets and 
other regular forms, as well as in adding bold- 
ness of relief where needed for architectural 
effect. We find, however, that in capitals and 
many other positions, the natural foliage did 
not of itself produce so decided and architec- 
tural an effect as that which it had supplanted, 
unless it were used conjointly with the strong 
stiff stalk which Nature did not supply, but 
which some of her forms may have suggested to 
the older carvers. By this union the highest 
perfection of architectural ornament was 
attained. 

We find in this early adoption of natural 
types that the forms are usually given hard and 
erisp, without the softness and flexibility which 
is frequent in natural leaves, and that such 
leaves are especially selected as are decided and 
rigid in their outline. Relief and indentation 
of surface are often strongly represented, and 
even exaggerated, but not those accidental 
flexures which disturb the hard symmetry of 
the outline. This was well judged, as, in most 
positions in which foliage is introduced, this 
rigidity of form is of great importance to archi- 
tectural effect. In the French carving of this 
period this severity of outline is carried much 








further than with us; for where the conven- 


from the cloisters at Lincoln are fine instances | will 
_of the introduction of figure sculpture. 





tional stalk or crocket form is not used, the 
foliage is made constantly to reproduce certain 
symmetrical arrangements at equal intervals, 
and usually so placed as to agree with the 
angles or faces of the capital, while in the 
intervening spaces the leaves run freely as they 


The first falling off may be traced to the 
Bs gr age from this severe mode of treatment, 
and the introduction of a greater amount of 
see ges Aca is suited to architectural orna- 
ment. ere are positions in which this is suit- 
able enough, but in others it destroys the dignity 
and force of the ornament. At first this soften- 
ing in the treatment of the foliage appears 
rather to add to its beauty, as in the screen at 
Winchester ; but this beautiful phase is soon 
succeeded by one of great weakness, in which 
an enervated sentiment pervades everything. 
This is strikingly the casein the Lady Chapel at 
Fly, though the foliage there is often of exqui- 
site beauty. 

We next find what seems to be an attempt to 
regain the energy which had thus been lost; 
and though usually inferior in beauty, the carving 
of the Perpendicular period seems generally to 
have a more forcible character than that of the 
later portion of the previous style. We again 
find rigidity of outline and strong relief of sur- 
face united. The forms, however, are mostly 
conventional, and, though natural leaves are 
sometimes faithfully copied, they are more fre- 
quently so disguised as to be scarcely recog- 
nised, and still more usually lost sight of alto- 
gether. Is beauty, then, lost at this period? 
On the contrary, the genius of the carver often 
displays itself more strikingly than at any 
former period. In the early style, we see not 
so much the genius of the dividual artist 
as of the fraternity, all the foliage being of 
one kind. In the second period, ature 
shares with the artist the admiration which 
the work may inspire; but in the third, the 
artist may lay claim to the whole, as he 
seems neither beholden, in any great degree, to 
nature, nor to masonic agreement, but imvents 
for himself, or at least, has so large an assort- 
ment of conventional types that he appears to 
do so, and certainly his success depends wholly 
on himself, for the same types which in the hand 
of one carver are offensively ugly, we find in 
other hands invested with a beauty quite start- 
ling. It is certain that no style adapted itself 
so perfectly to the exigencies of wood carvin 
as this. The peculiar sharpness of cut whic 
prevails in this style is eminently suited to give 
that brightness of light and shade which are 
essential to bring out the carving in a dark 
material, such as oak, and is also peculiarl 
adapted to the tools of the wood carver. A 
few sharp cuts with the gouge will often, in 
this style, give more effect, when seen from a 
distance, than hours of labour in closely imitat- 
ing natural leaves. 

What, then, I repeat, are the lessons which 
we are to learn from all this ? 

Are we to fall back upon the conventional 
foliage of the Early Pointed Style, because we 
find it more perfectly architectural than perhaps 
any other? Or are we to imitate the carving 
of the fifteenth century, because of the merits 
we find in it, and its peculiar adaptation to 
wood carving ? Certainly not. It may be laid 
down as an axiom that no merely conventional 
forms of decoration should be imitated from 
bygone times, unless, indeed, they so naturally 
arise from prescribed conditions, that by work- 
ing out the problem for ourselves, we arrive at 
the same result. They may give us useful 
lessons, but they are not to be revived. {Nature 
alone is the permanent source of artistic types. 
The early foliage had been generated by cen- 
turies of labour from a source with which we 
have no concern, and only became really beau- 
tiful when it approached nature. When that 

oal was reached, the restless spirit of the age 
ed the artists to leave their model too soon to 
perfect themselves in the use of it. We are 
now literally without a style of our own; but, 
so far as relates to foliated ornament, have a 
eis glorious prospect before us, if we would 
really exert ourselves to attain it! Our course 
is clearly to throw aside all past conventionalisms, 
and to fall Lack upon nature, as our sole refuge 
from the slavery of precedent, and the enervating 
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effects arising from the knowledge of too many 


styles. In architecture itself, we have not this 
resource, but in its decorative portions, at the 
least, we are free.* 





SOME MEMORIALS OF FATHER 
THAMES.+ 


Peter, the curate of Colechurch, having be- 
come old and infirm, or, from some other cause, 
unable to continue the works of London-bridge, 
the work was committed to Serle Mercer, 
William Almaine, and Benedict Botewith, mer- 
chants of London, under whose inspection the 
first stone bridge was erected about 1209. 
When the building of the bridge was finished, a 
chapel was erected thereon, which was dedicated 
to St. Thomas, and endowed for two priests and 
four clerks. This chapel was erected on the 
ninth pier from the north end, and was 60 feet 
long, 20} feet wide and 14 feet high. Besides 
the entrance to this chapel from the bridge there 
was another from the river, both of them paved 
with black and white marble. A commodious 
dwelling-house having been built over this 
chapel, it was occupied from time to time by 
various persons in trade, and the last tenants 
before the total demolition of the bridge were 
Wright and Gill, wholesale stationers, by whom 
this venerable chapel was converted into a 
warehouse. Chamberlain tells us that a survey 
of the bridge was made in 1730, when it ap- 
peared that the exterior part of the foundation 
on which the stone piers were laid consisted of 
huge piles of timber driven close together, on 
the top of which were laid planks ten inches in 
thickness, whereupon the ra of the stone- 
piers were laid, 3 feet below the starlings and 
9 feet above the bed of the river. 

It likewise appeared that the lowermost stones 
were placed with pitch instead of mortar. At 
that time the method of building within a 
caisson had not been adopted. 

In 1280, only seventy years after its comple- 
tion, the stone bridge had become ruinous. This’ 
was partly caused by a great fire, which, break- 
ing out in Southwark, burnt a part of St. Mary 
Overy’s Church, anda strong south wind driving 
the fire to the north side of the bridge, prevented 
the return of great numbers of people who had 
run from London to assist in extinguishing the 
flames, and when they attempted to get back, 
the flakes of fire had taken hold of the London 
side, and it is said that more than 3,000 persons 
either perished in the flames, or were drowned. 

Edward I. granted to the keeper of the 
bridge his license to solicit chavitehls donations 
towards the repair of the bridge, but this 
ett quite isufficient, the king granted 

etters patent requiring that “every man on 
foot bringing merchandize or other things sale- 
able, and passing over the said bridge, and he 
taking himself to other parts as aforesaid with 
merchandize or other saleable thing, pay one 
penny.” A halfpenny was also charged for 
every saleable pack carried over the bridge. 

This bridge would seem to have been doomed 
to misfortune, for in 1282 a frost, accompanied 
by a great snow, produced such floods and 
masses of ice, that five of the arches were broken 
down and destroyed. 

King John, having taken the custody of the 
bridge from the mayor of London, and given it 
to Friar West, his royal successor claimed 
the ee of it, and in the year 1269 
Henry IIT. granted it, with its liberties, to his 
queen, who pocketed the profits, but left the 
bridge to fall out of repair. 

_ Edward I. at the earnest intercession of the 
citizens, granted them repossession of the 
bridge. 
In 1632, a fire destroyed the greater part of 
the houses on London-bridge: in 1645-6, those 
on the north side were rebuilt with timber, but 
were again destroyed by the Great Fire of 1666. 
The history of the bridge has, however, led us 
too forward, and we must go as far back as the 
year 1535, when, owing to the encroachment 
of buildings on the fresh-water streams about 
the City, a' great want of water was felt, and 
many substantial citizens contributed towards a 
scheme for bringing water from six fountains in 





* To be continued, 
t See p. 375,ante. For “ Conway-stakes,” in last article, read 
Coway stales, 


pipes. 


charter to the citizens of London :-— 
“ Richard, by the grace of God King of 


Anjou, to his archbishops, bishops, abbots 

Know ye all that we, for the health of our 
soul, and for the soul’s health of our father, 
and all our ancestors’ souls, and also for the 
commonweal of our city of London, and of all 
our realm, have granted and steadfastly com- 








| manded that all wears that are in the Thames | 


shall be removed wheresoever they shall be 
| within the Thames ; and that no wears be put up 
anywhere within the Thames ; also, we have quit- 
claimed all that which the keeper of our Tower of 
London was wont yearly to receive of the said 
wears. Wherefore we will and steadfastly 
command that no keeper of the said Tower at 
any time hereafter shall exact anything of any 
one, neither molest or burden. . . . It is 
sufficiently given us to understand, that great 
detriment and discommodity hath grown to 
our said city of London, and also to the whole 
realm by occasion of the said wears.” In con- 
sideration of this charter, the City paid the 
King 1,500 marks,—a large sum, but consider- 
ing the importance of the grant, money well 
bestowed. 

The jurisdiction of the lord mayor of London 
over the river Thames extends from Colneditch, 
a little to the westward “of Staines-bridge, to 
Yendall or Yenleet to the east, including part of 
the rivers Medway and Yell; and his lordship 
has a substitute as water-bailiff, whose office is 
to search for and punish all persons infringing 
the laws made for the preservation of the river 
and the fish therein. 

The lord mayor and aldermen hold courts of 
conservancy eight times in the year, in the 
counties of Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, and Essex, 
in order to maintain the rights and privileges of 
the river Thames; and to charge four juries on 
oath to make inquiry after all offences com- 
mitted in the river, in order to proceed to judg- 
ment against such as may be me offending. 
There are many laws respecting the fishery and 
the preservation of the spray and spawn: the 
following are amongst the most important :— 
“No fisherman shall use any net under 
24 inches in the mesh above Richmond-bridge 
crane, nor any net in the work called beating of 
the bush, flag, or reed, or less than three in the 
mesh; nor use any weights or stones to their 
nets, upon the forfeiture of 40s. for each offence. 

That no pike-net or other net or engine be 
drawn over the weeds, &c. 

That no fisherman shall bend any net by 
anchors across the channel, so as to draw another 
net within it, whereby the spawn of barbel or 
other fish will be destroyed. 

That no person shall draw any net for salmon 
of less than 3 inches in the mesh, from the 10th 
of March till the 14th of September, from Kew 
pile westward to the City of London mark stone 
above Staines-bridge. 

For each of these offences a fine of 40s.:— 
No person shall sell any fish contrary to the 
ancient assize—pike, 14 inches ; trout, 8 inches ; 
tench, 8 inches; roach, 6 inches; dace and 
flounders, 6 inches. 

That every fisherman shall have in his boat 
both his Christian name and surname, and the 
name of his parish, legibly painted where any 
one may see it, on the forfeiture of 20s. 

The water-bailiff appoints the proper season for 
fishing, and licenses are to be obtained for going 
to fish of the bailiff, at the chapel at Guildhall. 
The powers of search were very strict, and the 
nets, &c. of offenders seized, the fish distributed 
amongst the poor, and a forfeit of 20 marks.” 

Chamberlain, in his “ History of London,” 
gives a list of the fishes in the Thames as 
under :—‘ The salmon, flounder, smelt, shad, 
trout, graylin, perch, carp, tench, barbel, chub, 
roach, dace, gudgeon, pike, eel, lamprey 
[Pennant describes the catch of the latter fish as 
of the greatest importance, immense quantities 
being sent and exchanged with the Dutch 
fishermen for other descriptions of fish], bleak, 
ruffee, sturgeon, bass, mullet, turbot, sole, maid, 


place, dab, skate, thornback, halibut, pearl, 





England, Duke of Normandy, and Earl of; 





the town of Tyburn, which was carried into| whiting, haddock, oyster, muscle, cock!e, bunter, 
execution, and is the first instance on record of | crab, prawn, red and white shrimps, crawiish, 
water being conveyed to the City by means of | and others.” 


In 1534 another Act of Parliament was 


In 1197 Richard I. had granted the following | passed for the better conservation of the river 


hames; it was enacted, “That if any person 


/or persons do, or procure anything to be done 


in the annoying of the stream of the said river 
of Thames, making of shelfs, by any manner 


| of means, by mining, digging, casting of rubbish, 


or any other thing into the said river, or take, 
pluck, or convey any boards, stakes, piles, 
timber-work, or other thing from the said banks 
or walls, except it be to amend, and the same 
to repair again; or dig or undermine any banks 
or walls on the waterside of the Thames, &c. 
under a fine of 100s.” And it was further 
enacted, “That if any person that shall have 
the office and ordering of ballasting of ships 
near the said river of Thames, and do not take 
for parcel of the said ballasting the gravel and 
po of the shelves between Greenwich and 
Richmond within the said river,” parties offend- 
ing liable to be brought before the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and subjected to fine and imprisonment. 
Provision was made in this Act, that any person 
might dig, carry, and take away any sand, gravel, 
or rubbish, earth, or anything lying or being in 
or upon any shelf or shelves within the river. 

In 1537, the common council of the city of 
London proceeded to carry out the above enact- 
ment, and parties were encouraged to take away 
materials from the ‘shelves or shelfts” within 
the river, and dispose of them at moderate prices ; 
and itwas ordered “that all paviours, bricklayers, 
tilers, masons, and all others that occupy sand 
and gravel, shall endeavour of themselves with 
all diligence to occupy the said sand or gracel, 
and none other, paymg for the said reasonable, 
as they should pay, and ought to pay, for other 
sand and gravel digged from other men’s grounds 
about the said city ; that further application be 
made to his Majesty, that all persons having 
lands and tenements along the said river-side, 
shall well and sufficiently repair the same.” 
Orders were also given that strong grates of 
iron along the said waterside, and also by the 
streetside, where any water-course is had into 
the said Thames, be made by the inhabitants of 
each ward, so along the said water, as has been 
in old times accustomed ; and that every grate 
be in height 24 inches, at the least, as the place 
shall need, and in breadth one from another 
Linch; “and if occupiers of lands and tene- 
ments, in case of great rains, do sweep their 
soilage, or filth of their houses into the channel, 
and the same is afterwards conveyed into the 
Thames, every person so offending shall forfeit 
for each offence ls. 8d.”; and like penalties to 
be paid by all persons that burn ashes and 
straw in their houses, or wash in the common 
streets or lanes: persons having wharfs or 
houses by the waterside were ordered not to lay 
their refuse where the rasers accumulated mat- 
ters to be conveyed away in boats. 

Notwithstanding all these measures to purify 
the Thames, we read, in the London chro- 
nicles, of frequent and terrible ravages by the 
slague, sweating sickness, and other disorders. 
The Thames was then a pure and pleasant 
stream ; yet still the plague raged and carried 
off thousands, and that at a time when the popu- 
lation of London was probably under 300,000 
persons—not many more than the population of 
St. Pancras at present. This shows as clearly 
as anything can show that the purity of the 
Thames alone will not prevent the pestilence ; 
for, notwithstanding the present deplorable 
condition of the Thames, by the introduction of 
drainage, and other sanitary measures, the 
health of the metropolis is now more certain, 
and the duration of life greater. 

In 1574, a very high tide happened on the 
6th November: after having ebbed about an 
hour, a reflux returned with such impetuosity, 
that the Thames, by filling the marshes and 
neighbouring cellars, did great damage. 

It would have been well for many at the pre- 
sent time if the wholesome custom of the 
citizens of resorting to country springs, for the 
water supply of London, had been continued ; 
but in 1582 a water-engine was put up by 
Peter Morris, a Dutchman, to supply London 
with water from the Thames. Even this 
engine, although it was afterwards improved by 
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several ingenious persons, was insufficient for 


its purpose, for we find Lilly, the astrologer, ticvlars respecting the Thames, except an 





Mr. Pepys does not give us many other par- | 


who had in his youth resorted to London in | account of its dismal appearance after the Great 


search of his fortune, going to the Thames, ac- | Fire—without churches from the Temple; when 


companied at times << _— hed 
8, , for | 


carry water from the 
domestic purposes. : 

In 1604, James I. granted a most important 
charter in connection with the river Thames to 
the corporation. This charter was an exten- 
sion of that of Henry VIII. and confirms the | 
right of the corporation to the conservancy of | 
the Thames from the bridge of the town of | 
Staines, and toward the east unto London- 
bridge, and from thence to Yendall or Yenleet, 
towards the sea and towards the east, and in 





the Medway,—the corporation to exercise the | been considerable, viz. from the original river the plans of Messrs. 


it “was fine to see the women sweeping up 
the water in the cannels,” and getting so drank ; 
Mr. Pepys himself dirty, and not able to buy a 

air of gloves. He proceeds, however, by the 
Thames to Blackwall, with property, and 
dines on cold mutton, bein the fret. as he 
says, he had tasted since Tast Sunday; for- | 
getting, as his editor observes, the shoulder of | 
mutton of the previous day. 

Notwithstanding the efforts made at various 

times to prevent encroachments on the Thames, | 
these would seem particularly at London to have | 


owners of the locks, weirs, turnpikes, dams, 
floodgates, and other engines thereon, by 
reason whereof, and other exactions, the price 
of water-carriage hath of late been very much 
raised,” &c. 








THE NEW DOCK OF THE COMMER. 
CIAL DOCKS, ROTHERHITHE. 


Tue rapid and extraordinary increase in the 
size of merchant vessels was rendering useless 
some of the old lock entrances in the Thames; 
to remedy which, and to give greater facilities 
to the Commercial Docks, and the trade of the 
port of London, this company, three years since, 
purchased the East Country Dock ; and, under 
alker and Burges, 


office of measurer of all kinds of salt, fruit, | wall to the present edge. Fitzstephen tells us, engineers to the Admiralty, and the execution 
eatable roots, merchandizes, wares, &c. “And,” | that there was a Tower Palatine on the east of | of Mr. Kelk, contractor, it has been enlarged 


says the charter, “notwithstanding they, the 
mayor and commonality and citizens of late 
times thereof, have been disquieted, and, in| 
some measure, aforesaid, unjustly hindered, and 
especially in the said office of measuring coals, 
supposing that office to the mayor and com- 
monality and citizens not to appertain and 
belong, whereas it doth manifestly and plainly 
appear that the said offices, and all other} 
premises to them of old time belonging and do | 
now appertain, and that they lawfuily received | 
and enjoyed, and ought to have taken and enjoyed | 
the wages and rewards, fees, and perquisites | 
thereof.” This charter at considerable length | 
confirms these various tithes to the city, and 
also directs the appointment of officers, bailiffs, 
&c. Next year the king borrowed 60,0002. of 
the city. 

In 1606 it is recorded that the river Thames 
was frozen over, and had become a place of 
public entertainments and diversions; and on 
the 19th of February following, the tide ran 
so contrary to its natural course, that it was 
high water at London-bridge at the time it 
should have been low water. This preter- 
natural tide, after it had ebbed half an hour, 
returned with such force that it arose 2 feet 
higher than at first. It gradually ebbed and 
flowed a second and third time, and then 
returned to its natural course. 

1613 was a great year for London, for then 
Sir Hugh Middleton completed his scheme for 
supplying London with water from the New 
River. ‘The difficulties and advantages of that 
important work are too well known to need 
mention. 

By another charter of King James I. the cor- 
poration was empowered “to ask and demand, 
take and receive a fee of 8d. of lawful money of 
England to the use of the said mayor, &c. for 
the weighing of every such like ton of coales.” 
This charter, among other matters, which it is 
not to our present purpose to mention, recites 
that no one “shall sell or measure coales from 
lighters, to the great harm and choaking up the 
stream of the same river, and the passengers on 
the water of the same river.” 

On the 7th of December, 1663, a flood of the 
Thames took plaee. Respecting this occurrence, 
Pepys, in his “ Diary,” says,—“ 6th. My wife 
all the afternoon at arithmetique, and she is 
come to addition, subtraction, and multiplication 
very well.” 

“7th. I hear there was last night the great- 
est tide that ever was remembered to have 
been in this river; all Whitehall having been 
drowned.” 

It would appear, that about the same time a 
raid was made against the wooden causeways 
on the river, &c. for Mr. Pepys says :— 

“Home thinking to get Mrs. Knipp, but 
could not, she being busy with company, but 
sent me a pleasant note, writing herself, * Bar- 
bary Allen :’ a discourse about the river 
‘Thames. The reason of its being choaked up 
in several places with shelves, which is plain, is 
by encroachments made upon the river, and 
running out of causeways into the river at eve.y 
wood wharf, which was not heretofore, when 
Westminster-hall and Whitehall were built, and 
Redriffe Church, which are now sometimes 
overflowed. These encroachments on the Thames 
along the line of London, have been very con- 

siderable ; for Maitland is of opinion, that the 

houses of the City did not extend formerly, 
near 80 far south as the present wharfs do.” 


| 


| nard and Mountfitchet. 


the City, and two castles on the west ; the first | 
whereof was the square white Tower of London, 
built at the south-east angle of the City wall, 
and the castles on the west were those of Bay- 


“ And, considering that the modern wharfs 
on the west side of London-bridge run into the 
river as far as the fourth pier of the said bridge 
—which piers being all erected in the Thames | 
—I think they are sufficient to show, that the 
City wall could not extend so far south as the 
said wharfs do at present (1756), nor nearer the 
river than the north-end of the bridge adjoming 
to Thames-street. Wherefore, these wharfs 
must be so many encroachments on the river 
since the erection of (old) London-bridge.”* 

The Company of Watermen on the river 
Thames was established by Act of Parliament, 
in the 2nd and 3rd of Philip and Mary, wherein 
it is expressed that there shall be yearly ap- 
pointed and elected by the mayor and aldermen 
of the city of London for the time being, the 





number of eight persons, “of the most wise, 
discreet, and best sort of watermen, bemg house- 
holders, and occupied as watermen upon the 
said river between Gravesend and Windsor. 
* * . . 

And the same and persons so elected, shall 
use, occupy, or exercise any rowing upon the | 
said river of Thames, between Gravesend and | 
Windsor aforesaid, which said overseers and 
rulers shall maintain good order and obedience 
amongst the said watermen, according to the 
true meaning of the present Act.”’ A further en- 
actment in the reign of William IIT. gives the 
body above mentioned authority to punish persons 
for throwing ballast, &c. into the river, and to 
keep a book for the true registration of all 
lightermen, watermen, &c., is company are 
more particularly under the dominion of the 
lord mayor. 

Strype, the London historian, says that he 
was told by a member of the company that 
there were in his day (about a century ago) 
40,000 watermen on the rolls of the company, 
and that upon occasion they could furnish 
20,000 men for the fleet, and that there were 
then 8,000 in service. 

In December, 1732, the river Thames rose 
with such a high tide that it overflowed 
Wapping, Tooley-street, and many other places, 
and did great damage to warehouses, &c. 

In the 24th Geo. IT. an Act for the better 
carrying on and regulating the rivers Thames 
and Isis, from the city of London westward, to 
the town of Cricklade, in the county of Wilts, 
the preamble sets forth “that the rivers of the 
Thames and Isis have time out of mind been 
navigable from London to Bercatt, in the county 
of Oxford, and from thence westward beyond 
Lechlade, in the ccanty of Gloucester, and 
that by an Act of 21st Geo. I. intituled ‘An Act 
for making'the River of Thames navigable for 

s, Boats, and Lighters, from the Village of 
Bercatt, in the County of Oxford, unto the 
—— and City of Oxford,’ the said rivers 
were made navigable from the — of Bercatt 
to the city of Oxford, and that divers abuses 
oe a mt still are — by the owners 
of the sev towing-paths and other passages 
on the banks of the vaid rivers, and by the 





* Respecting the river wall, Fitestephen, who wrote in the reign 
of Henry II. says that “the wall is high and great, well towered 
on the north side. with due distances between the towers. Qn the 
south side also the city was walled and towered; but the Fish 
abounding. River Thames, with his ebbing and flowing, has long 


\land and water, 








since subverted them.” 


and finished in the most efficient and satisfactory 
manner, exhibiting one of the best specimens of 
dock buildmg now extant. Not long ago 
(Vol. XII. p. 625) we gave some particulars of 
its construction, and a sketch of the history of 
the docks. 

This new or south dock is 27 feet deep below 
Trinity datum over the cill of the gate and 
throughout the dock. The lock is 220 feet long 
by 48 feet wide, and at the neap, or lowest tide, 
22 feet deep, admitting vessels of more than 
26 feet draught of water at spring tide, and the 
facility of lymg at the quays at alltimes. It 
forms one of seven docks in connection, cover- 
ing altogether 150 acres, of which about one- 

f is water. 

On Monday last, the 13th, the new dock was 
opened, and at 2 p.m. two large vessels, the 
Premier, fromQuebec, of 1, tons, and the 
Oriental, 1,640 tons, from St. John’s, N.B. 
dressed with the flags of all nations, were towed 
to the lock-entrance, through which they were 
hauled into the dock, oak the cheers of the 
officers and labourers, and with a royal salute, 
the Oriental having the precedence. The cargo 
of the Oriental alone consists of 700 Peters- 
burgh hundreds of deals, equal to 126,000 pieces, 
of 12 feet long by 11 inches wide, and 1 inch 
thick, and would cover 32 acres of ground, 
placed side by side. 

These docks being on the south side of the 
river, are but little known tothe public, though 
the oldest docks in Europe for commercial pur- 
poses. In 1660, they existed as How 
Great Wet Dock, and for many years were the 
only docks privileged for bonding timber in the 
port of Londen. 

The directors have been exerting themselves 
of late, to make these docks more applicable to 
the increasing wants of the trade of the port of 
London, by augmenting their space of both 
giving greater depth, width, 
and length to the locks; and by a a” 
the Royal Dockyard at Deptford, and connection 
with the Brighton and South-Hastern and South- 
Western Railways, forming a communication 
easy, rapid, and cheap, between the vietualling 

ards of Deptford and Gosport. We saw a 
Government transport taking in a cargo 
at conven from the Company’s warehouse 
for the Crimea, the authorities at Deptford 
having for convenience housed 15,000 barrels 
in these warehouses. This fact may ae 
influence importers of goods inte or 
Government wappliee, to warehouse them m 
these docks, at such as can be legally 
deposited there. 

The warehouses of the company, besides the 

rovisions noticed, have capability of holding 
150,000 quarters of corn, as well as tar, pitch, 
hemp, oil, &c. Their pondswill float above 50,000 
loads of timber, and their yards will hold about 
4,000,000 pieces of deals, and staves ad libitum. 
We were shown a id , to hold about 
15,000 quarters of grain, which was built thirty 
years since of Canada yellow pine, and a 
to be as perfect as it was in the year it was 
built. is would seem to pomt out to her 
Majesty’s Government and others the value of 
this timber, especially for military huts. 








Huts ror tHe CrimEa.—Mr. Eassie, of Glou- 
cester, is said to have contracted with Government for 
500 houses for our soldiers, and 100 of a superior 
kind for officers. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
Lincoln.—At the local burial board last week, 
the clerk stated the following as the items of 
expenditure on the cemetery :—Chapels, 1,500/.; 
lodge and dead-house, 400/.; drainage, forma- 
tion of roads, walks, fences, laying out ground, 
lanking, &c. 2,000/.; architects’ commission 
(5 per cent.), 175/.; purchase of land, 1,125/.; 
Vicar of Canwick’s right, 100/.; hearses, &c. 
200/.; law expenses, premiums, and extras, 
2007. ; total, 5,7007. 
Margaret Roothing—The chureh of St. Mar- 
garet, Margaret Roothing, which had been 
closed for several months, for the purpose of 
undergoing extensive repairs and a thorough 
restoration, was mance for divine service on 
2nd inst. The exterior walls have been my 
of plaster, and the original stone and:rubble, 
with some stone traeery, brought to li The 
Norman doorway has been cleansed. ‘The inner 
walls have been freed from whitewash and faced 
with liquid cement. The whole has been re- 
we with Staffordshire chequered paving-tiles. 
‘he sittings in the bedy of the nave are new, 
of uniform height, size, and direction. The 
stonework, both externally and internally, has 
been refaced. An oak door has replaced the 
old decayed one, retaining the primitive iron 
work. The tiling has been repaired, and the 
inner roof has been cased with new wood of the 
ancient a. A new vestry-room has been 
built, and a stone wall round the south and east 
sides of the churchyard displaees the patched- 
up wooden fence. The aaa of the church- 
yard, which had accumulated several inches 
above the level of the floor of the chuch, has 
been reduced to one uniform slope, care havi 
been taken to retain each grassy mouad, ant 
repair the decaying tombstones. Two years 
ago, In consequence of its dilapidated condition, 
the wooden spire was taken down, and replaeed 
by a-small bell-turret. Mr. Dowsett, of Good 
aster, was the contractor and builder employed. 
Barnet-— Christ Church, Barnet, was re- 
opened‘on 3rd mst. The size of the church has 
been almost doubled by the addition of a north 
aisle, with a gable roof of nearly the same 
height as ‘that of the nave. It has been carried 
out im accordance with the original style of 
architecture. The material employed is flint 
and stone quoins, &c. ‘Theold:and 


new parts are united by a line of deearated 


oct piers and arches, with mou!iled caps 
and bosses. The design of the roof, unlike that 
of the nave, has arched rincipals descending 
low upon the walls and resting upon stone 
corbels. The whole of the timbers are exposed 
and stained, and the roofs are boarded dia- 
gonally. The two large traceried windows at the 
east and west ends of the aisle, and that in the 
chancel, and the western door, with its circular 
shafts, Py bey a moulded and arched lobel, 
are chief features. There is extra accommoda- 
tion for nearly 300 persons, allowing for each 
full 20 inches. The church is heated by hot 
water, and lighted with gas. The work has been 
carried out from designs by Messrs. Habershon, 
and executed by Messrs. Hill and Ladds, of 
Barmet. Both the parsonage and schools have 
been much enlarged by the same architects 
during the past year, the latter having been 
made capable of holding a large number of 
children. The cost of the new works has been 
nearly 1,500/. about 600/. of which have yet to 
be raised. 

_ Farnborough (Kent):—The church of this 
village having been repaired and refitted, was 
reopened on the 8th imst. for divine service by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, who also conse- 
crated a new piece of burial-ground. We are 
told that while some portions of the work are 
of good character, others are less satisfactory, 

this arises, we are further informed, from 
an architect having been consulted for one part 
only, and not for the entire work, a practice 
which must always result in incongruities. 
Leigh —The pal here, during the last five 
or six years, has undergone much alteration and 
restoration. The east window has been taken 
out, and a geometrical one of five lights sub- 
stituted. A gallery which obstructed the tower 
arch has been removed. The plaster ceiling of 
the nave has been pulled down, and the tim 
of the roof opened to view. The southern wall 
and roof of the aisle have been rebuilt, the roof 


of rubble-work, with squared stones for the 
buttresses and dressings. A south door, which 
had been blocked up in the old wall, has been 
reinstated in the new one, and the windows, 
buttresses, and other particulars, have been 
copied from their.old predecessors. The chancel 
is repaved with encaustic tiles. A quantity of 
broken old tiles which formed the pavement of 
the chancel, and which are supposed to have 
been manufactured at an ancient tile-work at 
Malvern, have been laid in the aisle. The 
whitewash ‘has been scraped off the walls in the 
interior of fhe church, and the work :repointed, 
and coated with colour to imitate red stone. 
Crosses have been placed upon the gables. 
Mr. Harrington, of Worcester, builder, has 
executed the repairs; and Mr. Day, architect, 
‘furnished drawings. ‘I'he expense of the im- 
rovements and repairs has been borne chiefly 
yy ‘the parish, but the rector has contributed 
towards the fund. 

Clent—A memorial of the late vicar, the 
Rev. A. Hopkins, is being erected im the church 
of this a It is a mural monument in 
white marble upon a black ground, ornamented, 
and relieved by drapery falling in folds over one 
corner. At the top is an open volume, inscribed 
with the text from which the rev. gentleman 
preached his last sermon. Mr. Joseph Stephens, 
of Worcester, sculptor, executed the monument. 

Tewkesbury —The plans of the proposed new 
‘burial-ground and chapels have been exhibited 
at the Townhall here for the inspection of the rate- 
‘payers, previous to their being submitted to a 
vestry-meeting. “es have been prepared by 
Messrs. Medland Maberley, of Gloucester, 
and include two chapels, united by a central 


spire 








LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE. 


NEW BUILDING AT THE JUNCTION OF CHANCERY- 
LANE AND FLEET-STREET. 


Tuts building is erected for Mr. Hodgson, 
the book-auctioneer, from the designs and under 
the superintendence of Mr. Knowles. 

It is appropriated on the ground-floor to Mr. 
Hodgson’s auction-rooms, a law bookseller’s, 
and a stationer’s: the upper floors are intended 


for chambers and offices 


and rises ‘60 feet from the pavement ‘to ‘the 
cornice. The level of the pavement falls, from 
the upper end in Chancery-lane, 16 inches to 
the angle of the building next Fleet-street. 

It is constructed of Portland stone from the 


low that of brickwork m Portland cement, 
the upper part being faced with white Suffolk 
bricks. 

The great cornice projects 3 feet 8 inches 
from the face of the wall, and is corbelled back 
for a counterpoise, go that the mass carries 
itself, having cores of York stone brackets, 
which penetrate its whole height and breadth, 
resting upon a continuous York bed at the foot 
of the cornice. The cornice is of Portland stone, 
with the gutter hollowed in it. The roof is 
covered with the Italian tiling made by Mr. 
Brown, of Surbiton. The contractor for the 
work is Mr. Myers, of the Belvidere-road, and 
the whole cost of the building, when completed, 
will be about 15,0002. 


In the design of this building, the architect 
has consulted but little that antiquaries’ Bible, 
the book of “Styles.” He has endeavoured to 
produce a building fit for its purpose and sub- 
stantially beautiful, at the same time a business 
pile, and not a palace. It is a good step to- 
wards that goal which the commercial architec- 
ture of London may reach. Fleet-street and 
the Strand, transformed into a succession of such 
edifices, might become a worthy Corso for the 
trading Rome, and make a grand connecting 
teay Uebwwen the region of docks and ware- 
houses at one end, of mansions and palaces at 
the other. 

A building of this kind will read, and read 
rightly : of how many commercial street edifices 
can we say the same? It is indeed time that the 
better elements of mercantile life be represented 
in its habitations. We have surely had enough 








of catchpenny advertisements done in stucco 


being open like that of the nave. The wall is 


It covers an area ofdbout 115 feet ‘by 4] ifeet, 


and paste. Sober, straightforward, not ungrace- 
ful nor uncomely, are the operations of upright 
tradesmen; so let their offices, warehouses, and 
shops, be truthful, substantial, cheerfully orna- 
mental piles. Thought is not thrown away, 
lavished upon the improvement of our strects 
and mercantile edifices. A man will do his 
business with a healthier and clearer mind, sur- 
rounded by buildings of the class: illustrated 
this week, than in such dens of darkness as line 
its next door,—Chancery-lane. 

There is such correspondence between out- 
ward forms and shows and inner feelings and 
emotions, in all truthful matters, that it is far 
from an affair of indifference in what manner of 
form we transact our commerce, with what 
impress of form we endow our churches, or in 
what fashion of apartments we meet our friends 
and children. Providence has arranged this 
world upon these considerations (so to speak), 
and surrounded “the habitable parts of the 
earth” with cheerfulness and healthful beauties. 
We, who in our offices and ledgers have often 
little enough thought of Providence, shall we 
esteem it indifferent whether or not we follow 
His precepts here, where, perhaps, we need their 
healthful influence most ? 

To architects, at least, this question is not 
unimportant in an architectural poimt of view, 
for it is of such we speak: as a sanitary ques- 
tion these things are Seooily decided. 

The importance of street architecture must 
be held in a very different estimation to what it 
has been by any one who — to assist in the 
revival of all architecture dead since the 16th 
century in our country. So truly is architec- 
ture a reflection and monument of a people, that 
never yet a work worthy the name of noble art 
was produced by a man not fulfilled with the 
spirit of his age; and for learning the character 
of our own day, where shall we find a better 
school than the streets and shops? We area 
commercial people, a common-sense trading race, 
anationof shopkeepers. But are these epithets, 
then, so damnatory? Enthusiasts for this or 
that opinion, and fanatics of this or that sect, 
may bewail the verdict which describes us; but 
he who can find in this a ne a brotherhood 
with the great republics of medisval Italy, the 
commercial communities of Florence, (Genoa, 
Sienna,—will perceive in the decision nothing 
‘but @ source bor the highest gratulation. We, 


'too, shall have our di Lapo, our Donatello, our 


Bartolomeo,—perhaps our Savanarola. We, 





ound line to the first-floor level; above and | 


too, may become, amid this kaleidoscope Europe, 
a stand-point of light for the after times to 
| reckon from. : 

But to achieve this we must recognise and 
know ourselves. We must develope and not 
conceal our nationality in arts as in all things 
else. From the streets of our cities and manu- 
facturing towns our wealth and power proceed. 
Let these become the stepping-stones to our 
temples, as they must do, if our temples and our 
worship are to be sincere,—for “ where the 
treasure is,” was said of old by Wisdom. It is 
not by forgetting, but remembering our com- 
mercial real street life, that we shall become a 
people great in wisdom as in wealth. And, 
indeed, why should words be multiplied about 
the matter? It is from these things that we 
are growing a wise and (so much as there is of 
it) aholy people. From counting-houses, offices, 
warehouses, and chambers, come the schemes 
for baths and washhouses, and model dwellings, 
ragged schools, and reformatory asylums. These 


on one side, the ius of the are em ws 
people makes them: beyond them burns the glory 
of future England. hat if, on the other side, 


those who have no work to do embroider me- 
dixval patterns and multiply Gothic churches 
over the land? Let us be grateful that they do 
so much. By and by, when the people begin 
to go to church in earnest, as now to their 
shops, then, whatever “potichomanie” may be 
tees es a “ea ira!” for we shall 
no longer at mM any sense or way. 
But cmeatil we architot have — to 
do en préparatif. The ic demands its streets 
and ee. ies & bear in mind how 
these thi are in their destimations ; 
not truly al/ cheating, lymg, and adultera- 
tion. Let us remember that we are building 





streets to-day, through which the future is to 
walk towards its altars and shrines, as the 
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dwellers in these streets, in these cities, are|of their far-departed times, so these shells, 
preparing the paths of Truth by their duties | under which humanity has dwelt, which religion 
and their charities. | has formed and inhabited, will become, may be, 
Let us look upon these streets, then, in their |to future races, the only and fossil records 
noble light, and build as if building for honour- | whence the “epoch of man” shall be clearly read. 
able merchants, not for tricking knaves; and to| For us, then, who have to mould these latest 
give our minds a proper tone, let us discipline | “medals of creation,” there is the responsibility 
them to see in this shopkeeping what promise | that we rightly represent our race, our age: it 
of greatness it encloses; and, recognismg the |is not, surely, al a lie. We forge the long 
nature of the time, perceive that it is in these|chain of antique history link by link, almost 
very streets that the way is opened for us to | entirely from architectural remains. From these 
commence our stone daguerreotype of the 19th | we deduce a people and a history, which we read 
century, for our edification, instruction, example. How 
We architects are the limners for the future. ‘much lies at the door of those architects of old! 
To us is, perhaps, entrusted the verdict which} Regarded in this religious ight, the only art 
remotest time will form. All else will go, as it in which art was ever noble, a little study will 
has gone, of art and man’s productions. But} soon disclose to us what valaable and unique 
architecture, that substitute for nature, is opportunities street architecture affords in our 
nourished by Time, as the fossil history of man-| time. 
kind; and as the shells which the nautilus and | There are yet other higher views under whose 
eee of the primeval world have formed | radiance the architect begins to perceive of what 
ecome to us the sure records and interpreters influence, of what responsibility, his works con- 


CHANCERY-LANE.——WINDOW, TWO-PAIR STORY, AT LARGE. 








sist. But the consideration of what and how 
great effect upon the mind external objects 
exert is reserved for another occasion. 

Perhaps enough has been said to show that 
there are points of view from which street archi- 
tecture may be considered as a higher thing 
than an advertisement; that the streets are 
peculiarly the field wherein the character of our 
own time is forming, and, therefore, peculiarly 
the best school for the architect who is not also 
a liar, James Know es, Jun. 








CrreNncesteR.—THE RomAN Pavements. — The: 
spacious building situated within Earl Bathurst’s 
park, immediately opposite the railway-station, des- 
tined for the final reception of these valuable remains, 
is now completed, and the pavements, under the 
superintendence of a foreman from the encaustic tile 
manufactory of Messrs. Minton, have been laid down. 
It will be some time before the floor surrounding the 





pavements can be added and the whole made perfect. 
| Cirencester is rich in remains of the Roman time. 
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NEW BUILDING, CORNER OF CHANCERY-LANE, LONDON.——Mr. Knowigs, Arcuirect. 
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THE ARCH AOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
AT SHREWSBURY. 


Chamber is quite unique, and the whole build- 


ing will well repay a visit to any one desirous 


!as much deserved as his distinguished position 
is from his great ability. On Friday morning 


When the curtain rose at Shrewsbury, that is|°f seeing what a Town-hall was in the olden | we started by a special train to Ludlow, viewi 
to say, when I arrived, I was forcibly reminded | time. After viewing the Museum, in which | on our way Stokesay Castle, a beautiful castel- 


by the old domestic architecture of this place, | Were the neuter so and several deeds 
0 


the scenery at the Princess’s Theatre, in the | 
play of a 
much more gloomy atmosphere than that which 
shines on the gay costumes of those in the 
mimic scene, and as I proceeded through the 
heavy rain that was falling, I could not help 
feeling, notwithstanding the object of my visit 
was to admire the records of the past, that my 
mackintosh and cork soles were much more 
serviceable, though perhaps not quite so pictu-| 
resque, as a velvet jerkin, with red hose, and 
russet shoes. The wet seemed to forbode a 
gloomy meeting, but the result has not proved 
so, and the visit to Shrewsbury must be remem-_ 
bered by the members of the Tastitute as one of 
if not the most successful meeting they have 
had. I do not mean only in connection with | 
the hospitality we have received, but the pro-| 
— of all the places and objects that we | 
ave visited have, 1 am certain, been indueed 
to estimate more highly the monuments they | 
possess, and will endeavour to preserve them 
with more rigorous care and attention. | 


On Monday evening, the imaugural meeti 
was a very brief affair. but the aur seceivad 
us with such sincerity, that we felt quite at. 
home ; and he promised us the hospitality for 
which the county has ever been famous. On 
Tuesday morning, the sections were opened, and 
a paper by Mr. Salt, on “The Honour of the | 
Hundred of Clun,” was read by Dr. Kennedy. | 
It gave evidence of great research, but it was | 
rather too heavy for a commencement, and I | 
am afraid gave strangers the impression that we | 
were rather a dull, dey set. This was followed | 
‘by an interesting paper by the Rev. J. L. Petit, | 
on Buildwas Abbey, which prepared us for our | 
visit to the ruins on the tcliowing day. After | 
this we started for Hawkestone, where we had | 
been invited by our patron, Viscount Hill. A | 
very heavy rain was falling at the time, but no | 
one was daunted, and our determination was | 
rewarded by a few wage ange of sunshine, which | 
enabled us to enjoy the extensive views and | 
picturesque beauty with which this place | 
abounds. On the road we visited Moreton | 
Corbet, an ancient mansion of the family of | 
Corbets. We left Hawkestone much delighted | 
yy the kindness and donhommie of Sir Robert 

ill, who received us in consequence of the 
absence of Lord Hill. In the evening there 
was a sectional meeting, at which Mr. J. M. 
Kemble read a paper on “ The Heathen Graves 
of the North of Europe,” and in which he made 
a furious onslaught on the theory of the stone, 
bronze, and the iron ; but as this paper 
will be published as wails as that which he sub- 
sequently read, it will not be worth while to 
oceupy your space by noticing its novelties. 

On Wednesday we started for Wroxeter, and 
the remains of the Roman city of Uviconum. 
The Rev. H. M. Scarth, who had formerly been 
curate at this place, gave us the benefit of the 
result of his researches during his residence. 
The remains of the Roman wall attracted much 
attention, and the fi ts of eolumns that 
have from time to time been turned up, show 
that there is a most interesting field of inquiry 
that would, without doubt, repay a more ex- 
tended inquiry than that which Mr. Scarth was 
enabled from his position to make; but as I 
before said, I hope that our visit may be effective 
in awakening the interest and curiosity of pro- 

rietors. From thence we had a beautiful ride to 
Much Weniock, much in these parts meaning 
amg Here we were received by the mayor. The 

v.C. H. Hartshorne pointed out the striki 
features of the abbey, and the members occupie 
themselves by examining its details, and in spe- 
culations on its various parts. After this we 
proceeded to a bountiful lunch, which had been 
—_— for us, and of which we partook under 

he presidency of Mr. Dickinson, the mayor. 
The Town-hall possesses interest. It is a 
wooden building im a perfect state of repair, and 
the interior reflects great credit on the town, 
for the preservation of the old wood-carving, 
and for the judicious manner in which the addi. 


and charters connected with the town, we pro- 
which had favoured us thus far, became very un- 
propitious, and Mr. Petit had to illustrate his 
pes of the previous day amidst a forest of um- 

reilas aud the pelting of a pitiless shower. 


The way in which these ruins are preserved | 


was the source of great satisfaction. On our 
return the members visited the seat of Mr. 
Robert Burton, where the members were enter- 
taimed at dinner with real old English cor- 
diality; and lest the presence of so much 
science should produce eazui, he had invited 
many “ fair women and brave men,” and “there 
was a sound of revelry by night,” in conse- 
quence of which some of the lighter-spirited 
members of the Institute did not get to their 
beds til a very late hour. 

On Thursday morning there were sectional 
meetings. Mr. R. K. Penson read a paper on 
udlow Church, which he cusdindel by ex- 
eeng his regret “ that the inhabitants did not 
isplay more care in the preservation of their 
chuarch,’’—a remark which an ill-natured writer 
(I am not) would say, might have been left to 
some one else, as he is not quite a disinterested 


lated mansion, which has bcen illustrated in 
| Britton’s “ Domestic Architecture,” and in the 


VILL. ; but it was seen through a ceeded to Buildwas Abbey; but the weather | first volume of Parker. Great pains had been 


| taken to put it into a proper state for our visit ; 
and the thanks of the Institute were subse- 
quently voted to Mrs. Stackhouse Acton for the 
| excellent way in which it had been done. Mr. 
Hartshorne called our attention to several cir- 
cumstances and facts in connection with the 
building, and the appropriation of its date. 
| From Stokesay we went to Bromfield and 
| Stanton Lacy. At the former place there was 
absolutely nothing to see except a few abomina- 
tions, such, for instance, as the painted or rather 
bedaubed ceiling; and at the latter the church 
has been “ restored,” with a stone altar in the 
regular “high and dry ” style, and with all that 
Minton and others can supply. A discussion 
arose on the outside about some “long 

short work,” but its authenticity was very much 
doubted, seeing what great alterations have been 
made in the structure. After a beautiful ride 
'we arrived at Ludlow, where we were enter- 
‘tained by the mayor, Mr. Rodney Anderson. 
| Having partaken of the good things provided by 
‘him, we proceeded to the church, where we 
| were addressed by Mr. Penson, to whom I have 





| statues that can be bought by the dozen. 


person, having been employed to “ restore” | before alluded. After this we proceeded to the 
the reredos which was accidentally discovered Castle, a magnificent ruin, and well worthy of a 
by Lord Dungannon. And I may as well here pilgrimage even made under less favourable 
mention, that he took occasion, on our visit to circumstances than those we experienced ; _and 
the church the following day, to dwell on the | the impression made on my mind by the visit to 
remark of one of the members, “that resto-! this spot will not be easily effaced. In the evening 
ration was often destruction;” and to m | the mayor of Shrewsbury invited the members 
mind (perhaps I may be very wrong), 1| of the Institute to dine with the members of the 
think the reredos in question is a confirmation | corporation, and we thus had an opportunity of 
of the assertion, and I would rather have seen ' observing how the civic dignity of this ancient 
it in its fragmentary state, than filled up with| town is maintamed. On Saturday there was 
another sectional meeting, at which Mr. J. M. 

Mr. M. H. Bloxham then read a paper “On| Kemble read a paper, in continuation of the 
St. Mary’s Church, Shrewsbury,” which will | subject he had previously treated. It displayed 
have the effect of calling the attention of the | great research, and muc of that analytic criti- 
inhabitants to its beauties, and teach them to | cism, which distinguishes the German school, 
value what they possess. Mr. George Scharf,|and which he has doubtless acquired a taste 





jun. read a paper “On the Pictorial Decoration | for from his residence in Hanover. He de- 


of Ancient Churches,” and another brief essay | molished someof the pet theories of our old 
“On the Painted Glass in St. Mary’s Church.” | antiquaries in the most relentless manner. The 





tions have been made to it, The Council 


He was clear, fluent, and instructive, and in the 
eripatetic lecture at St. moe he Church, where 
5 pointed out the principles which he had 
previously enunciated, he proved himself the 
very Willis of the meeting. 
apers were also read by the Rev. J. G. 
Cumming, “ On certain British and Scandinavian 
Crosses in the Isle of Man, hitherto unde- 
scribed,” “On the Roman Vestiges at Wrox- 
eter,” by the Rev. H. M. Scarth, and “Some 
Notices of Church Goods —— to the 
Churches in Shrewsbury at the Time of the 
Reformation,” by Mr. ‘Hunter. After these, 
the Institute received deputations from the 
Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
and the Cheshire Architectural, Archeological, 
and Historical Society, when kind expressions 
of intention and mutual interest were recipro- 
cated. 

In the evening, the annual dinner took place 
in the Music Hall. About 200 sat down, under 
the presidency of Lord Talbot de Malahide, 
who was supported by the Earl of Powis, 
Viscount Dungannon, the Mayor, and some 
other magnates. The dinner did not present 


any remarkable feature, and the speeches did | 


not possess such originality as to make us 
forget that they were a little too long. 5 
he museum was shown in a very appropriate 
dr the school. Dr. Kennedy, the 
ad master, whohastaken the most lively interest 
in our proceedings, invited us in the evening to 
& conversazione, and on our arrival we found 
the museum lighted and the library tastefully 
decorated, with a band of music in attendance. 
As a tribute to antiquity, the evening’s pro- 
ceedings commenced with a country dance, in 
which the President and others jomed. This 
afterwards gave place to polkas and waltzes, 
which were joined in with great = Kf the 
yo votaries of archeology. We all left 
greatly impressed with the kindness of Dr. Ken- 
nedy, and convinced that the eulogiums on his 
goodnature which we had heard at the dinner were 


| Celts, to use a sporting _— were nowhere, 
‘his statement being, and for which he quoted 
‘many authorities, that those implements of 
‘bronze which we are in the habit of considering 
vestiges of that race, were the production of the 
| Iberians, for the reason, among others, that they 
|were a race that “knew no other metals but 
| copper and gold.” His propositions would have 
| inspired more consideration, and, perhaps, more 
! faith, had he not, in the discussion that took 
‘place, “snubbed ” everybody, from the presi- 
‘dent downwards. 

| After this we proceeded on an excursion to 
'Battle-field, the site of “the great battle of 
| Shrewsbury, July 21, 1403 ;” and from thence 
we proceeded to Haughmond Abbey, on the 
| estate of Mr. A. W. Corbet, of Sundorne Castle. 
|The remains, which are situated in a most oe 
turesque spot, have been much neglected, but 
the announcement of our visit had caused them 
to be cleared of all the objectionable adjuncts. 
Several excavations had been made by one of 
our members, Mr. Baker, by which we were 
enabled to get a general plan of the 

| Nothing could exceed the kindness of Mr. 
Corbet, who very happily said, “that as it was 
the custom in the olden time for the abbot to 
entertain all travellers, he, as the aaa 
the ruins of the abbey, felt it his ro Bn give 
us all a hearty weleome.” After partaking of a 
very elegant lunch, we were delighted to see 
that the good old English gentleman, “Though 
he feasted the rich, he ne’er forgot the poor ;” 
for while we were a our searches, 
for objects in illustration of other pursuits, the 
charity children were entertained, and their 
cheerful faces and red cloaks, while they added 
to the picturesqueness of the scene, made us 
estimate more highly the bounty of the lord of 
the soil. And, while on this subject, I cannot 
help expressin 7 tification at observing in 
the play-ground of the school,—which, I believe, 
Mrs. Corbet takes under her especial charge,— 
many objects, such as “swings, round-abouts, 
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dren’s amusement, and not making school a 
place to be dreaded. 


at the Town-hall, and went to church with the | 
mayor. 
n Monday we started in a special train, and | 
after visiting Whittington Castle, we proceeded 
to Park Hall, a beautiful house, built about 
1550, and which Nash has illustrated. Mr. 
Caton, who was the representative of the pro- 
prietor, Mr. Kynshint, received us at the 
station, and conducted us to the house. The 
whole of the mansion is in the most perfect 
keeping: the only thing to suggest, perhaps, 
would be a little attention in the way of repairs 
and varnish to the outside, to repel the encroach- 
ments of time. We left highly delighted with 
our visit, and much impressed with the graceful 
courtesy of the ladies of the establishment, 
whose attention was in unison with everything 
around us. To Mr. Caton too much praise 
cannot be awarded, for he was our harbinger, 
and the great success of the excursion was owing 
to the excellent arrangements he had previously 
made. We then proceeded to Chirk Castle, the 
seat of Colonel Middleton Biddulph. We were 
struck by the grandeur of the view, more than 
by the architecture, which has been restored. 
But if we were indifferent to the exterior, our 
horror was great at the interior. Ionic co- 
lumns, supported on deep blue balusters, led us 
into a room the walls of which were bright 
reen and gold, and the ceiling of bright blue. 
t was stated that it is a moot point whether 
the responsibility of these decorations rests on 
Mr. Pugin or Mr. Crace: whichever way the 
question is settled, the result will certainly 
bring no fame to either. 

We did not go to the seat of Lord Dungannon, 
but proceeded by the train to Llangollen-road 
station, where we entered a canal-boat, which 
had been kindly lent to us by Mr. Shipton, the 
mayor of Wolverhampton. The ride was charm- 
ing and novel; and, having partaken of refresh- 
ment, which the foresight of Mr. Caton and the 
skill of mine hostess of the “ Hand” had pro- 
vided for us, we proceeded to the Abbey 
of Valle Crucis. Many excavations and clear- 
ings have been made by Lord Dungannon, 
of which there is notice given to the visitors 
on a very fine slab, inserted in the walls. 
Having examined the beauties and the pecu- 
liarities of these remains, among the former of 
which is a circular window, and the latter a 
buttress, running round the windows at the 
exterior of the east end, we returned to Shrews- 
bury. The next morning the usual meeting 
took place for auditing the reports, and other 
business, and thus concluded this most delight- 
ful congress. I cannot conclude without offer- 
ing a tribute to the mayor of Shrewsbury, 
Mr. Butler Lloyd, whose buoyancy of spirit 
and untiring energy contributed so very much to 
our success, offering to other authorities a proof 
that to be dignified it is not necessary to be dull. 

With all this pleasure, however, there was 
this alloy. My hotel was dirty and disagree- 
able ; and I mention this to enunciate a crotchet 
that I have, viz.—that I consider the magis- 
trates of any place would be justified in refus- 
ing a license to any house of which such a cha- 
racter as this is given. If I go to the British 
Emblem, whose license is a monopoly, and 
experience vile smells, an animated bed, — 


and see-saws,”—thus contributing to the chil- 





rooms, and bad attendance, it, to my mind, 
much more fully embodies the notion of a dis- 
orderly house than one the proprietor of | 
which applies a little beer after the regular 
hours. This, however, is only a whim of mine, 
but I hope it will be long before I have it 
brought to mind by such discomfort as that I 
experienced at Shrewsbury. 





Fitrration By AtTMospHERIC PressuRE.—Mr. 








Partington, in one of his late lectures in the Royal 
Panopticon of Science, Leicester-square, pointed out | 
a new description of filter, of which, hereafter, im- | 
portant use may perhaps be made. A pint of water, | 
dark and turbid, was poured into a glass vessel, and | 


ia an instant it was poured forth pure as erystal. | 


This very rapid process of filtration was produced by | avoided. 


atmospheric pressure on the water ; and it was stated | recommend its adoption in other towns than 


that a thousand gallons might be filtered by the same 
process in an hour, : 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
Oxford.—During vacation the works in pro- 


| gress in connection with several of the colleges 
On Sunday the majority of the members met have been progressing. The most extensive of 


these is the erection of a new building in con- 
nection with Exeter. The whole of the Broad- 
street frontage is now complete to the roof. 


|The additions completing the line exhibit a 


studied irregularity in the arrangement of the 
windows, &c. At Jesus College the work 
undertaken is the refacing of the frontage. The 
second story is completed. The gateway has 
been pulled down, the plain wiadows knocked 
out, and the whole is being restored in what 
may be called the House-Gothic style, so gene- 
rally adopted by the colleges now. It dates 
from Elizabeth, and its chief characteristic is 
the square mullion and the depressed arch. The 
only other works in progress are those of Mag- 
dalen, confined to the range of rooms on the 
High-street side of the tower: these are being 
reroofed, put into repair, and otherwise im- 
proved. 

Hook-Norton.—A new National School has 
been commenced here, from a design by Mr. 
Bruton, of Oxford, architect. For this the 
village is chiefly indebted to Miss Davis, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Samuel Davis, of Swerford-park, who 
has given the site and two-thirds of the requi- 
site sum of money, and who lately laid the foun- 
dation stone. The buildin ig se a 
school-room for boys and girls, 36 feet long by 
163 feet wide, a class-room, and a room which, 
together with the class-room, will form a boys’ 
i on Sunday, when the usually mixed 
school-room will be appropriated to girls alone. 
A mistress’s house and the necessary offices 
complete the group. 

Cradley.—A new building for a girls’ school 
has been commenced by direction of the Bisho 
of the diocese. The rector presented the site. 

Bromsgrove.—Catshill Schools, intended both 
for general use on Sundays, and for teaching 
infants on other days, were opened on Wednes- 
day week. The builder was Mr. Freeman, of 
Belbroughton. The estimated cost of the whole 
is 500/. about two-thirds of which have been 
raised by subscription, leaving a considerable 
sum to be provided. 

Corse-—The opening of the New National 
schoolroom at Corse took place on 2nd instant. 
This little schoolroom has just been constructed 


under the superintendence of Mr. A.McGachen, | 


architect. The school children are sixty in 
number, 

Grimsby.—The local board, by the Improve- 
ment Act, have powers granted them to raise 
and expend 15,0007. on market improvements, 
a cemetery, and a new town-hall. To carry 
them out fully, according to the Lincolnshire 
Chronicle, an expenditure of 18,883/. will be 
required. Property has already been purchased 
from Lord Yarborough for market improve- 
ments, and for which 4,231/. have been paid. 
The new market-house and corn-exchange will 


cost 3,500/.: the old materials are set down at) 


7007. It is in contemplation to lay out 6007. in 
improving the market at the lower end of the 
town. The new town-hall, with police-offices, 
&e. is set down at 3,000/. The cemetery has 
cost 2,300/. 

Gateshead.—The local Observer says,—It is 
seriously contemplated, we understand, to esta- 
blish several new boards of health in this 
borough, in the shape, of of town councillors, 

olice constables, or anything of the sort—but 
in that of veritable doards—deal boards—on 
which the sanitary inconsistencies of the popu- 
lation may be chalked daily ;—on which the 
middens which require to beemptied—the houses 
which require to be drained—the pigs which 
require notice to quit—the quagmires which 
require to be filled up—the slaughter-shops 
which require to have their bloody deeds con- 
cealed—may be duly recorded for the edification 
of the authorities, and as warnings to the 
unwary passengers in our thoroughfares. Thus, 
each street, every morning, will have its maga- 
zines of pestilence pointed out, so that nuisances, 
if they may not be removed, may, at least, be 
We commend the project, and 


Gateshead. 
Corby.—Mr. W. H. Woodhouse, of Imham 


} 


Hall, has, at his own expense, conveyed through 
the centre of this town a flow of spring water, 
which is supplied by three self-closing hydraulic 
pillars. A pillar is to be placed in the market- 
place, surmounted by a lamp, to be lighted in 
the winter months. The works have been under 
the management of Mr. John Tebbutt, of Slea- 
ford, engineer. 

Elgin.—The Forres Gazette states that Mr. 
Goodwillie, sculptor, has just finished a suitable 
tombstone, to be placed over the remains of the 
late Mr. Thomas M‘Kenzie, architect, in the 
cathedral burying-ground at Elgin. It is a free- 
stone slab, 7} feet long by 3% feet broad, 
bordered by Gothic ornaments, and bearing the 
‘following inscription in old English characters, 
in Medieval style, running continuously round 
the stone :—‘“ Sacred tothe Memory of Thomas 
M‘Kenzie, Architect in Elgin, who died at Lady- 
hill on the 15th day of October, 1854. Aged 
39 years.” The slab rests on two Gothic pillars, 
carved. The design is by Mr. James Matthews, 
of Aberdeen, architect. 








THE NEW ae BUILDING 
ACT. 


Tne new Act to amend the laws relating to 
the construction of Buildings in the Metro- 
polis and its neighbourhood, has received the 
royal assent, and will come into operation on 
the Ist day of January, 1856. Fears are enter- 
tained as to the sufficiency of the legal machi- 
nery for carrying out its requirements, but we 
will not foreshadow difficulties. 

We shall next week give the new Act ix 
extenso, without trenching on our usual amount 
of matter. To prevent disappointment, we would 
suggest an early order — the booksellers, 
'on the part of those who do not receive our 
journal regularly. 





THE LEWISHAM DISTRICT. 


Tue district of Lewisham, so far as respects 
the Metropolitan Building Act, appears to be 
left in a very unsatisfactory condition. It will be 
remembered that on the information of Mr. 
Willoughby, to the effect that the district sur- 
veyor, Mr. Badger, had demanded and received 
a fee to which he was not entitled, the Justices 
of the Peace for the county of Kent dismissed 
the district surveyor from his office. Mr. Collis 
"was appointed surveyor, ad interim ; and after- 
wards the justices elected Mr. G. B. Williams, 
to fill the declared vacancy. Mr. Badger then 
obtained a rule xisi for a writ of certiorari, to 
bring up the order of the justices to the Court 
of Queen’s Bench. Mr. Pashley (Q. C.) showed 
cause against the rule on the 13th of June, but 
the Court made the rule absolute, Lord Camp- 
bell remarking, that the questions raised were 
lof considerable importance. This was at the 
‘end of the term, and the matter consequently 
stands over until November. 

As no appointment of a surveyor is valid 
‘until ratified by a Secretary of State, the dis- 
missed surveyor memorialized that officer, 
stating the circumstance that the writ of cer- 
tiorari had been granted, and he received for 
reply,—that, pending the decision, the office 
would not be considered as vacant. Upon this 
the surveyor was advised, that it was his dut 
to discharge the duties of his office, and accord- 
‘ingly, amongst other steps, he summoned a 
‘builder a few days ago, for not giving him 
| notice. ; 
| The builder’s defence was, that he had given 
‘notice to Mr. Collis, and the magistrate con- 
sidered it sufficient. 

The result of this unfortunate state of things 
is, we are told, that some of the builders pay no 
attention to any one, and that irregularities are 
committed. 























Tue DercoraToR OF THE BYZANTINE-COURT, 
SypENHAM.—I am much obliged to yourcorrespondent 
(“ C. F. jun.”), for pointing out that the expressions 
contained in my paper on “ Polychrome” tended to 
convey the erroneous impression, that the decora- 
tions of the Byzantine and Mediaeval Courts were 
entirely: designed by me. I must say, by way of 
explanation, that the word “ designs,’ when used 


by me, had reference only to those ornaments that F 
had to design, in order to carry out fully Mr. 
Wyat’s general scheme. I trust that this explana- 
tion will satisfy you.—R. P, Putian, 
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DOINGS IN IRELAND. 


Tue church of Lisadell, County Sligo, is to 
be rebuilt. 

A new court-house for the county Down is 
to be built at Downpatrick. The style is 
Téalian, with Corinthian pilasters on the front 
elevation, surmounted by a pediment, with 
figures on the acroteria. The interior is ap- 
proached by two flights of steps, and compre- 
bends a large hall, off which the various com- 
mittee, jury, petty jury, and other apartments 
branch. Mr. Smith, county surveyor, designed 
the building. 

The new parish church at the south end of 
Castle-street, Ballymena, is completed. It will 
accommodate nearly 1,000 persons. All the 
windows are stated to be of stained glass, 

A new Protestant hall is about to be erected 
at Limerick, and tenders are being received. 
Messrs. Fogerty and Son furnished the draw- 
ings. 

ixtensive works are to be executed in connec- 
tion with the church of Drumholm, county 
Donegal. 

Additional buildings for the accommodation 
of officers are to be erected at the new barracks, 
Limerick. 

The Board of Ordnance intend erecting, on 
the Curragh of Kildare, one hundred and six 
wooden buildings, for constabulary schools, 
married soldiers, &c. These structures, which 
have been for some time in progress, are nearly 
complete. The officers’ quarters, without offices, 
are ready for occupation. The 60th rifles, 
County Dublin, and North Cork militia, &c. are 
at present encamped there. 

A new Roman Catholic church is to be built 
at ‘Tipperary. 

A new banking-house is to be built at Skib- 
bereen, County Cork, from the designs of Sir 
John Benson, architect. 

Moyrus, County Galway.—The church lately 
erected in this wild, romantic spot, was conse- 
crated on Tuesday, 31st July, by Thomas Lord 
Plunket, the Bishop of Tuam. The funds for 
the building, together with those for the par- 
sonage an schools adjoining, have been raised 
from small subscriptions by the untiring energy 
and perseverance of Miss Moore, of Lisburn. 
The style attempted is English Gothic, of the 
twelfth century, and has been carried out in 
granite, quarried on the site, dressed with the 
beautiful grey limestone peculiar to the neigh- 
bourhood, and red bricks. Near the site are 
the remains of a church, apparently, according 
to our informant, built in the eleventh century. 
The new buildings cost 1,700/. General 
‘Thomson, of Salruck, gave the site. Mr. Minton 
—always generous—presented the tiles for the 
chancel. Mr. T. H. Carroll, of Dublin, was 
the contractor, and Mr. Lamorock Flower, of 
London, the honorary architect. 





COMPETITIONS. 


Saffron Walden Cemetery.—The design of Messrs: 
Middleton and Pritchett, of Darlington, has been 
selected for execution. 

The Barracks’ Competition—We continue to 
receive strong objections to the notice, that “ ald 
plans sent in will remain the property of the War 
Department.” As we have already said, it is a very 
unfair requirement, and ought to be abandoned forth- 
with. The premiated drawings alone should be 
retained. 

Blandford.—Stm,—It was stated in the last num- 
ber of the Buzlder, that Mr. Pinch’s designs had been 
selected for the chapels in Blandford Cemetery. 1 
beg to say that, at a meeting of the Blandford Burial 
Board, which Mr. Pinch attended, on Wednesday, 
Ist August, it was resolved that the designs of Mr. 
James B. Green, of Blandford, should be adopted, in 
preference to those by Mr. P., and he (Mr. Green) 
was instructed to prepare the specification and detail 
drawings, which are now open to builders. 

AN OBSERVER. 


*.* All we need say is, that the statement in 
question came to us as from Mr. Pinch himself. 

Another correspondent, “E. E. Pennington,” 
complains of the conduct of the Board to him. He 
says,—“On the 19th of July, I received a letter 
from the clerk to the Board, apprising me of the 
acceptance of my designs, subject to the following con- 
ditions, viz. :—1. A complete set of working drawings 
to be furnished, with divers alterations from the original 


| 


| to all branches of it alike. 


plans. 2. A detailed specification to be forwarded, ' father, extending over a period of nearly half 


so as to enable the Board to advertise for tenders. 


'a century, to enhance the interest and impor- 


On furnishing the above, I was informed I should | tance of what he has to say on the subject. 


! 


receive the munificent sum of 10/. the premium ad-| The treatise itself is an extension of lectures 


vertised. 


from ignorance of the usual professional charges, I | 
wrote and offered my services at the usual rate of 5 | 
per cent. on the outlay, and my travelling expenses. 
By the next post I received a letter from the clerk to 


I of course at once declined these humiliat- | t] . rp 
ing terms ; but thinking the Board might possibly err | recently delivered at the London Institution, 


and it is graced by an Introduction from the 
pen of Dr. Croly, in which that reverend writer 


| gives an eloquent exordium in favour of the 
| press of England. The work is also illustrated 


the board, expressing the regret of the borrd that ; with various engravings, and an appendix of 
they could not avail themselves of my proposals, and | leaves forming numerous specimens of paper, 


the same day I received my drawivgs, without even 
the carriage having been paid.” 





MASTERS AND WORKMEN. 
In your last impression there is a suggestion offered 
by a builder’s clerk, which if carried out [ think would 
be of great advantage to all parties concerned, but 


especially so to those who ought to have the benefit, | 


viz. really deserving workmen. 
The present mode amongst builders of engaging 
workmen I think must be held to be very objection- 





‘ 


‘fine and coarse, with ornamental and other 


water-marks, &c. and the whole constitutes a 
very interesting volume, in which the history of 
the paper manufacture is traced from its more 
| primitive antetypes, through its own earlier 
progress, onwards to its most recent improve- 
ments. 





Miscellanea. 


Tue YarmoutTu Surveyorsuip.—Mr. Laing, C.E. 


able, inasmuch as the able, industrious, sober,’ and | has resigned his office of town surveyor at Yarmouth. 


civil mechanic, in offering his services, has no advan- 
tage over a fellow workman possessing the very | 


The office will be vacant in November next. 
Dersy Barus aNnD WasHHoUusEs.—The town 


opposite to the necessary qualifications above men- | council have adopted the plans of Mr. Henry J. 


tioned. I think with your correspondent that it would 


Stevens, of Derby, for converting an old house in 


be a better plan if each workman, in offering himself | Full-street into baths and washhouses, and he has had 
for employment, had to produce a written character | orders to advertise for tenders. 


from his last employer, bearing testimony to the 
applicant’s ability, regularity, sobriety, civility, &c. 
and stating the length of service. This would enable 
an employer to select the best men, and would serve 
to encourage good conduct in all. 

I also think the present custom of masters and 
workmen separating without a moment’s notice dis- 
advantageous to all, and especially injurious to the 
employer when men work in pairs, and one leaves 
suddenly, a3 mentioned by the builder’s clerk in the 
case of bricklayer and labourer: to the great evil of 
this I cau speak from personal experience, having 
often had to submit to the inconvenience and loss 
that always ensues. To remedy this, I would propose 
that three days’ notice be given on either side, and 
such time in all cases to expire at the end of the 
week, 

I, like your correspondent, see no difficulty in 


carrying out such a measure, provided it become | 


general in the building trade, and be made to apply 
A BUurLper. 





~— and Paper-Making ; Ancient and Modern. | 


y Ricnarp Herrine: with an Introduc- 
tion, by the Rev. Georczx Croty, LL.D. 
London: Longman and Co. 1855. 


WonDerrvt as the progress of paper manufac- 
ture and its correlatives, book-making and the 
printing-press, have been from the period when 
fifty years of a man’s life were spent merely in 
making a single copy of the Bible, down to the 
resent day, in which a copy of this book of 
Sooke is printed by one machine in a single 
minute, and in which, accordingly, the divine 
command to teach the Gospel to every people is 
obeyed (to adduce but a single instance) by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, in their 
annual issue, in nearly 150 known languages, 
of anaveragecirculation of a copy forevery minute 
of every ‘er and day throughout the year,— 
we do not seem to have reached the climax of 
at least the paper manufacture, inasmuch as 
there now seems a pretty fair prospect of an 
entirely unlimited supply of paper from the 
most abundant and otherwise most valueless 
sources, as from wood-shavings, and even from 
peat-turf, by means of simple enough and seem- 
ingly cheap enough processes, of maceration 
with alkalis, washings with chlorine, muriatic 
acid, and pure water, and pulpification (if we 
may use the term) by means of new applications 
of alkali, or otherwise. By such means, paper, 
pasteboard, papier maché, and other forms of 
the material wil! soon probably be had at a still 
cheaper rate, and in immensely more abundant 
quantity than heretofore. Architectural deco- 
rations in papier maché will probably become 
more general, paper-hangings for cottage walls 
be improved in design and yet not increased in 
price, less fragile copies of sculptured art works 
than those of plaster of Paris be multiplied, 
and many other art improvements be effected. 


| Srone ror Doncaster Cuurcu.—So important 
| does it seem to the owners of stone quarries, to have 
|the use of their particular stone at an important 
building known, that the little paragraph on this 
subject in our last number but one (p. 371), has 
| brought us nearly a dozen letters, and cost us the 
writing of three. Mr. Rutherwood, of Worksop, 
| denies that the stone used is from the quarries of 
| Mr. Wilson, saying, that it is supplied by him. On 
referring to Mr. Wilson, he confirms the correctness 
| of the paragraph in question, by forwarding a copy 
| of invoices sent with stone to the church. A letter 
|from the architect, however, explains the disagree- 
ment. Mr. Scott says,—‘‘ Owing to a difficulty, I 
believe only temporary, of obtaining blocks of the 
thickness we wanted for the tracery of the larger 
windows, I did sanction, to avoid delay, the use of 
Ancaster for four of the windows on the side less 
seen than the others. Since then we have reason to 
| believe, that stone of the regular thickness will be 
|found at Steetley; so that the tracery may, as I 
much wish, be of the same material with the rest of 
the exterior.” 

Bucks ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHEOLOGICAL 
Socrety.—The annual meetings of this society were 
held in Buckingham this year, and their excursions 
| made to places of interest in that neighbourhood. 
|'The members took part in the consecration of Akely 
Church, three miles from Buckingham, on Tuesday 
before last. About 150 ladies and gentlemen partook 
of refreshments on the grounds of the rector, a few 
of whom afterwards proceeded on an excursion to 
Maid’s Moreton Church. At eight o’clock the same 
evening a conversazione was held in the Town-hall, 
Buckingham, when the tables and walls of the room 
were covered with objects of interest belonging to the 
society’s museum and to persons who had lent them 
for the occasion. The business commenced by ap- 
pointing Sir Harry Verney to the chair. Sir Henry 
then addressed the meeting, and the Rev. W. J. Burgess 
read a paper entitled “ Notes of Roman Interments in 
Britain, as introductory to the Description of the 
Sepulchral Remains found near Weston Turville.” 
On Wednesday morning an excursion party visited 
Hillesden Church, about four miles from Buckingham, 
when Mr. Scott, architect, accompanied the party, 
and explained what of interest there exists. About 
four o’clock the annual meeting for the election of 
officers, &c. was held in the Town-hall. The meeting 
was not numerously, though respectably attended. 
Archdeacon Bickersteth occupied the chair. Mr. 
H. Hearn then read the second part of a paper 
on “The Modern History of Church Bells,” written 
by the Rev. R. E. Batty. The first part of the paper 
treated of “The Ancient History of Church Bells,” 
{and it was announced that that part would be read at 
| eight o’clock the same evening. This paper was read 
| at Aylesbury last year, and published in the society’s 
} annual report. Captain Burgess then made sundry 
| explanations as to the manner in which a certain sum 
|of money had been expended in opening mounds at 
|Hampden. They had not as yet been successful in 
| finding any articles of interest. At Little Kemble, 
| Bucks, some tesselated tiles had been found, and it 
| was thought that others would also be discovered were 
| diligent search made. A large number sat down toa 
déjeuner in the Swan and Castle Inn. The room was 
bedecked with leaves and flowers. At eight o’clock 














The subject of paper-making is an interesting | the adjourned public meeting was held in the Town- 





one, and the author of the volume under notice | 


has had the benefit of the experience of his 


hall, for the purpose of reading the first part of the 
paper on “ Church Bells,” 
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is done by fits and starts,” and that “it never rains 
but it pours.” A few years since, when larch poles 
could be had in abundance at low prices, large quan- 
tities of young larch were planted every year: now, 
when the demand for rails and posts, created by rail- 
roads and inclosures, has made larch 


cannot be procured ir itity | 
purposes, na it has almost doubled in price, there is 


hardly any planting going on, at any rate in the mid- 
land counties, In a few years no doubt the owners | 
of land will become awake to the fact, and then, per- | 
haps, the large Scotch growers will be hardly able to 
meet the demand, and will reap a harvest in advanced 
prices. Few things are more important to good 
farming than a good supply of fencing. | 
J. R. Pearson. | 
Conversion oF Sewace.—We learn that the| 
Sanitary Committee of Glasgow are about to construct | 
three or four large reservoirs on the Pinxton Burn, | 
on a site immediately before it discharges its waters | 
into the Kelvin, into which the now polluted waters | 
of the Burn will be conducted, and there undergo the | 
process of deodorising and clarification. This will be 
worked out by the application of Mr. Manning’s | 
process. The plan is to employ a chemical agent, 
which, when mixed with the sewage fluid, has the 
effect of precipitating all the organic matter to the 
bottom, and leaving the water with which it was 
mixed, and which it polluted, perfectly clear and 
colourless. The residuum is valuable as forming the 
basis of a manure. 
STAINING-LANE, City. — As a constant reader 
I have been much pleased, from time to time, ' 
with your exposure of buildings being spoilt from 
the niggardliness of the owners, and have often 
thought, as I walk the streets of London, how a little 
attention on the part of the City authorities would 
smooth down those ugly projections and zigzags in 
the lines of streets; but it is unpardonable when our 
wealthy companies rebuild and still keep to the old 
landmarks, just to save a few inches of room. Wit- 
ness the west front of Haberdashers’-hall, in Staining- 
lane, Gresham-street: there you will see a good 
building first project, then indent, and then project | 
again—A CocKNEY. 
Conour 1x Baricks.—Having read the article on | 
Colour in the Construction of Buildings, I think if! 


our common clamp bricks, which are so much an 





in London and its suburbs, were made of a richer 
colour than merely grey stocks, it would be better | 
for brick merchants, and perhaps for buildings. | 
When a building is to be compoed, it is often that | 
very inferior bricks are used, for cheapness, of | 
course; but on this I have no right to say any- 
thing. I am a working-man, and wish for informa- 
tion; and perhaps some of your many practical 
readers may inform me how we may get a better 
coloar to our bricks. The only way I am aware 
of—and I do not think there is any other used by 
brickmakers—is to mix chalk with the earth, that.is to 
say, chalk ground in water, and let run over the 
earth, the earth being laid two or three feet thick, or, 
according to the quality of the earth, sometimes 
thicker, if the earth is very porous, so that the 
liquid may go regularly through it, and sometimes | 
stony inferior earth is washed, chalk water being | 
mixed with it, which is to give the brick a bright | 
— tint, being performed in the burning. Now, 

think there might be a better mixture than chalk— 
T do not suppose cheaper,—or something besides | 
chalk, that would improve the colour, either to be | 
mixed with the earth, or burnt at the bottom of the | 
clamps. It may be said, you can glaze the bricks, but | 
that is too tedious and expensive an operation: it | 
might be done in a small yard, but could not answer | 
generally at large; but should any of your readers 
know of a chemical process, I should be happy to 
try it.—D.D. 

DWELLINGS For THE LaBourtne Crasses.— A | 
Bill brought from the Lords facilitates the erection of | 
dwelling-houses for the labouring classes, by allowing | 
any number of persons not less than six to form a 








Larcu.—How true it is that almost “ everything | 


so scarce that it | 
» sufficient quantity for farmers’ | 


| together with cost of fitting up a room, and other 


! ence for hehoof of local art-students, artizans, &c. 


Srock-ExcHANGE.—Mr. J. J. Cole has been 
elected architect to the Stock-exchange, in the place 
of Mr. T. G. Allason, resigned. 
| Wroveut-1ron Gun.—We understand that the 
| first of the two gigantic pieces of artillery to be made 
| at the Bridgwater Foundry, Patricroft, is now nearly 
‘forged, but how long the succeeding operations of 
‘turning and boring may take, and the gun be ready 
for shipment, is more than we can tell. The mass 
of iron, composed of small slabs, welded together by 
the four-ton steam hammer, is at present a huge 


ae 


Tae Merropouts Loca, Manacement Act has 
received the royal assent. 

Tue Iron TRADE appears to be reviving a little, 
although no alteration in prices has taken place. The 
stecl trade is tolerably active. 


Procress oF TuRIN.—A correspondent of the 
Atheneum writes,—Among other visible signs of the 
new state of things here, is a pretty little bran-new 
Gothic Protestant church, which has coquettishly 
placed itself among the trees that shade the Corso 
Reale, or “ Rotten-row” of Turin. It might seem a 


lump, apparently some 8 or 10 feet long by 8 or 4 feet | small a at “tit for tat” to the splendid Jesuits” 


in diameter. Mr. Nasmyth tells us, he believes it to 

be the largest piece of wrought iron ever made. 
AccIDENT AT WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE.—A singular 

and unfortunate accident occurred on Tuesday last at | 





church in the midst of May-fair. Its locality, at all 
events, would seem to indicate that any proselytism 
which Protestantism may hope to make here, is 
expected rather among the hundreds than among the 


the Westminster-bridge works, while a diving-bell | mijjions, I am told, that the neat li ~ cagyngee 
was in the act of being drawn up from the bottom of | tion owes its ditinenineatiada’ te a venue " 90 


the river. The travelling-purchase, though said to be | It is impossible for the most unobserving traveller 


capable of sustaining sixteen tons, gave way under the 


even to pass through Turin at present without being 


weight of six tons; and the cogs being scattered | strnck by the evidences of increasing material pros- 


across the carriage-way of the bridge, a gentleman 


perity. Building is going on in every direction. In 


was struck in the chest and killed while passing, and | the yicini i : ich i 
aed Peer cinity of the railway station, which is common 
one of the workmen was also injured. The divers to the four or five lines that now connect most parts 


had just left the bell, and so narrowly escaped. 


EsTABLISHMENT OF Propie’s LIBRARIES IN 
Rurat Disrricts.—A public meeting was held in 


of the kingdom with each other, an entire new quar- 
ter of the city has started into existence. Large 
masses of building, with handsomer fagades, alas! 


the riding-school at Hatfield House, Herts, on Wed- than can easily be met with in Belgravia or Tyburnia, 


nesday in last week, at which Lord Stanley, M.P. 


stretch away in every direction. The system of 


who was at the time a guest of the Marquis of| making family dwellings consist of one story—or 


Salisbury, delivered a lecture in support of the esta- 


flat, as they call it at Edinburgh— instead of an entire 


blishment of a people’s library for the village of | house, permits an architect to realize a far grander 


Hatfield and the surrounding districts. The attend- 


result than can be accomplished when it is necessary 


ance was numerous, and included all the principal | to limit each mansion to the needs and means of one 


gentry of the neighbourhood, amongst whom the 


household. Almost all the new blocks of building 


feeling is universally favourable to the object for| forming the new quarter of Turin, consist of hand- 
which the meeting was convened. The Marquis of| some and high-priced dwellings, many of which com- 


Salisbury presided, and Lord Stanley delivered a long 


mand a rent higher than that for which a large house 











and able address on the subject in hand. He recom-| may be had in some parts of London. 
mended that a collection of some 1,500 books should 
be made, at an average cost of, say 4s. each volume,| ~ = = ~ PENDERS- 


which would require a subscription of 300/. and this, 
incidental expenses, say in all 350/. or 400/. should 


For Catholic Training College, Hammersmith. Messra. 


Hansom, architects, Quantities furnished by Mr, R. L. 








be collected within a definite period, such as six Castis = 
months, otherwise it would alte worth while to aoe Applied... —— ; : 
roceed. The income should not be less — = or Bie raroenseagssaormonssomoessee m4 9 ° 
one-tenth of the capital. At 4s. a year of subscrip- enne oldsworth......... , 
tion, 200 paren would be required. pr. con ener mor ig ene a 
TENDERS FoR ENcINE.—The enclosed tenders for NUON ob cccinisshikcuecibesooinadombskitign 8,386 0 0 
St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, for a 4-horse table engine av - oe : . 
and Cornish boiler, &c. aceording to drawings, MNOS dcnpiedeivecoissiicbssibienn 7,896 0 0 


advertised in Builder of 7th July, may be usefully 
inserted.— P. 


Fairburn, Old-street ...........ssescseseeees £450 | 
Ramsden, Kingsland-road ............+-+++ 450 
Symons, Southwark-bridge...........++.+++ 290 
Bennett, Kingsland-road ...........+++5++ 275 
Dunn, Allersby, and Co, Westminster ... 267 
Gilbert and Co. (patent engine) Hackney- 

ON BBs ids con vennsdesnahasuesisavecsscee 265 
Worssam, Kingsland-road ..............000 190 
Gerish, East-road (accepted) ............... 185! 


Art at BrrmrncuaM.—Twenty-one pictures have 
been sent by local artists for competition, at the 
Society of Artists, Birmingham, in response to the 
offer of a 50/. prize, made at the suggestion of Sir 
Charles Eastlake, when he declined the prize awarded 
him last year. Sir Charles was to have made the 
award, but some other engagement has interfered with 
this arrangement ; and he has nominated Mr. E. M. 
Ward, R.A. as the arbitrator of the competition. 
Mr. Underwood, of Union-passage, has provided a 
studio and a collection of paintings, engravings, casts, 
and other art-works for purposes of study and refer- 





Suarp Practice.—I did not see the Busder of 
the 4th of A until Tuesday last, when the 
usal of the denial by Mr. Wily Wesleyan (“A 
own Architect”), of the facts mentioned in my 
former communication to you, staggered me in no 
‘small degree. I feel annoyed that I have necessarily 


company for the purpose of providing dwellings for been obliged to allow a fortnight to elapse before I 
the labouring classes, with or without private or could meet this audacious attempt at contradiction by 
common gardens, the company being empowered to , any other means than the reiteration of my previous 
accept grants and leases of, and to purchase lands, | statement. But it oecurred to me that I should more 
and to erect thereon dwellings, and to let them out | satisfactorily substantiate my case by an application 
to lodgers. The company must not hold at one time | to Mr. Wily Wesleyan’s “ personal friend, of twelve 
more than ten acres of land, except with the license years’” standing. 1, therefore, wrote to that gentle- 
of the Committee of Privy Couneil for Trade. The man, and I put two questions to him, which I 
dwellings must be constructed and provided in such a transcribe with his answers :—‘‘ Mr. W. states that 
manner as the General Board of Health may approve, he had no idea of your intention to build a cemetery 
and mast be open to the pigeon of its officers. chapel, until you named it. to him, and asked him to 
If any of the company’s dwellings be insufficiently make a design. Is this true?—No.” “ He says no 
drained, ventilated, or supplied with water, or be in a| other arehitect’s name was ever mentioned to him as 
bad state of repair, the Board of Health may require having been. pe to. Is this the fact?—No.” 
the ane gear to remedy the evil, and if it be not Your readers will now probably duly appreciate Mr. 
poe ~ within a reasonable time allowed, a penalty | Wily Wesleyan’s unctuous remark that he noticed 
of 94. per day will be levied as long as the default | the paragraph merely “for the sake of TruTH.” 
coutinues. The Act does not extend to Scotland, A Counrry ARcHITEcr. 





For new market-hall and corn-exchange, Great Grimsby . 
Messrs. Bellamy and Hardy, Lincoln, architects, Quanti- 
ties not supplied :— 





esooocoesco 





For an additional story and repairs to St. Luke’s 





Workhouse, City-road. r. W. Christie, architect. 
Quantities farni food 
Babe. ....crcrcsecveses bidbasdeasigeseotes £1,744 0 0 
IIIA \iine ca ncinpanecennsbesscnnannteneved 1,584 0 0 
00 
00 
00 
0 0 
o 
0 
o 
0 











For building a villa and stables, &c. for Mr. Thomas 
Lawrence, at Trotsworth, Mr. T. C. Clarke, architect. 
Quantities supplied :— 

Villa. Stables, &, 

Messrs, Smith ...... £4,259 15 6 ...£786 0 0 
Oades and Son...... $8,967 0 0... 807 0 0 
Gammon. ...,....5.. 3,877 0 0... 7933 0 0 
r eee 0 0... 738 0 
410... 70211 9 

0 0 720 0 0 

0 0... 730 0 0 

0 0... 604 0 0 

"sgl 0 0... 60 0 0 

Mills (accepted)... 3,480 0 0.., 670 0 0 


For villa at Reigate, for Capt. Ingram. Mr. 8. Dyball! 
architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. Crocker a ‘ 





Haynes and Eyre. ..........0.s0000 £2,847 0 0 
Macey .. 2,749 0 0 
GITE dnnigictinetitionsstsinasssixdensuess 2,540 0 0 





For alterations at the Limehouse Children’s Establish- 
ment. Messrs. Dunch Son, architects. Quantities 
by Mr. Richard Carter :— 
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